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“HOLD, ENOUGH!” 


Editorial Foreword 


, = PRESS has recently treated the pub- 
lic to an exhibit ad nauseam of a famous trial 
for murder, the infamous Hauptmann trial at 
Flemington, New Jersey. For week after week 
the courthouse in Flemington rather than the 
White House in Washington was the news 
capitol of America. Comment on important 
utterances of President Roosevelt has been sup- 
pressed to make room for the elaborate testi- 
mony of handwriting experts. The failure of our 
business negotiations with Russia has been 
subordinated to descriptions of the facial ex- 
pressions of female jurors at Flemington and 
the private amours of insignificant witnesses. 
Even the tragedy that occurred when a 
minority of our Senate rejected the World 
Court was overshadowed in the news by the 
lurid headlines of the Hauptmann trial. 

The scholarly and science-loving New York 
Times has felt obliged to give four full pages 
to this trial on relatively quiet days. Seven 
hundred correspondents have been quartered 
on this New Jersey village, including some of 
the most vivid and highly paid writers of 
American prose. Every gesture, every stuttered 
word has been flashed to the four corners of the 
planet. Traveling in Canada the other day I 
found pages and pages from Flemington in an 
otherwise sober Montreal newspaper. The out- 
standing item that evening was the description 


of how a blush was observed mounting on the 
back of the neck of Colonel Lindbergh. 

Surely in the relative civilization of that day 
the feeding of Christian captives to the lions in 
the Colosseum could not have been more re- 
volting to serious citizens than is the continued 
persecution of Colonel Lindbergh, exposed to 
prying scrutiny, sitting day after day in the foul 
air of a crowded courtroom in his third year of 
sacrifice to the underworld and the pandering 
of public curiosity. As decent young people who 
tried to keep out of the limelight it is tragic 
that the Lindberghs were victims of a crime 
that made the least episode of their domestic 
lives a matter of official record. That they 
should be the victims of the disgraceful orgy 
that has been enacted at Flemington is worse 
than tragic — it is shameful. 


Low LEVEL OF DECENCY 


The Hauptmann trial marks the low- 
water level of decency in America. On Sundays 
sight-seers swarmed through the courtroom. 
On week-days the Sheriff had requests of 5,000 
seats. The courtroom was packed with rouged 
flappers, ex-pugilists, society queens, and other 
curiosity seekers who often created disorder 
with their talk and laughing and had to be 
rebuked by the judge. An actress declared the 
show “good theater.” These spectators seem to 
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forget that this was no theatrical performance 
but a trial for murder growing out of a das- 
tardly crime. 

Outside the courtroom the trial was com- 
mercialized to the verge of indecency. Replicas 
of the ladder introduced as evidence were 
hawked as souvenirs. Restaurants served 
‘Hauptmann beans,” “Jafsie chops,” “Lind- 
bergh steak.” 

Out of that little courthouse at Flemington 
each day of the trial 300,000 words were shot 
into space. Whole forests were mowed down to 
supply the wood pulp on which to reproduce 
these lurid words and convey them to every al- 
legedly civilized home in the world. What possi- 
ble social good is achieved by this operation? 
Surely it is not necessary to remind us that 
crime is still abroad in the land and that 
Christianity has not yet prevailed. 

Surely the time will come when the American 
people will not allow murders to be tried in the 
newspapers in advance of the court proceed- 
ings. The time will come when a mistrial will be 
declared if any party to the proceedings, 
whether the accused or the attorney for the 
prosecution or the defense, gives out any inter- 
view or statement of his plans to the press. In 
that coming new era of decency photographers 
and sob sisters alike will be excluded from the 
courtrooms. 

The spectators at any court proceeding 
should be as strictly limited as the witnesses of 
an execution. Public interest will be served 
sufficiently if exact transcripts of the proceed- 
ings are issued to the press on condition that 
newspapers quote from the record without 
comment until judge or jury reaches a decision. 

How differently does the press treat a mur- 
der trial in England, and how much more swift 
and matter-of-fact the court proceedings! In a 
recent address Colonel Henry L. Stimson, former 
Secretary of State, related his experience of a 
murder trial in Great Britain. “‘ Just as we were 
leaving home a brutal murder, which in this 
country would be called highly sensational, oc- 
curred in England. Its details filled the Ameri- 
can newspapers as we went to our ship... . 
When on a Saturday we landed at Southamp- 
ton, we found that the criminal had already 
been apprehended, an indictment had already 
been duly found, all of the preliminary prepara- 
tions for trial had already been made, and the 


trial itself had been set for the following 
Monday. . . . In America the mere impanel. 
ing of a jury in such a case would have been q 
matter of days or perhaps weeks. In England it 
lasted a few minutes. The trial itself lasted only 
two days, and by Tuesday afternoon the case 
had been finished, the counsel had summed up, 
the judge had charged, and the jury had 
rendered a verdict of guilty.” 

But, American editors will reply, we must 
have drama; newspapers must dramatize crime 
in order to have circulation and maintain their 
existence. Now I submit that there are other 
things for newspapers to dramatize in addition 
to crime. And there are more readers than some 
publishers suspect who do not require drama at 
all, who prefer sober facts. Apart from the 
hysterical mob which is supposed to clamor for 
nothing but rubbish there are millions of quiet 
citizens who would welcome any newspaper 
willing to assume responsibility for public 
decency. Against the millions who grab for 
murder and adultery on the front page are 
other millions eager to learn about the progress 


of science, about successful breaches in the jam 
of foreign trade, about quiet, effective workers 
behind the scenes as well as the thrilling ex. 
ploits of heroism which take place somewhere 
every day of the year. 


HOW TO BUILD CIRCULATION? 


NOTHER SUGGESTION — and I think it 
is a good one — I submit to newspapers which 
need big circulation. The American people are 
just as interested in the behavior of children 
and adolescent youth as they are in the esca- 
pades of criminals. We can give the youth 
movement front page space that will crowd out 
the deeds of the footpads. Instead of attempt- 
ing to forestall and prolong the course of justice 
let the newspapers offer prizes for athletic con- 
tests that will lure the youth from the streets 
of the slums into the open parks and the sub- 
urbs. A William Randolph Hearst or a local 
publisher Maecenas can set up daily awards for 
brave acts of youthful chivalry. He can offer 
prizes for teams in debating and civics. 

The Editor of THe Forum will welcome 
suggestions from the reading public for making 


our newspapers clean as well as dramatic. 





POWER AND THE NEW DEAL 


Two Opposing Viewpoints 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN AND ELON HUNTINGTON HOOKER 


Selfish Interests 
Must Go 


BY DR. MORGAN 


Wren PresIDENT Roosevelt announced 
the program of the New Deal, a thrill ran 
through the American people. Here was a new 
vision. It stirred the hope that we were not 
merely to lift ourselves out of the terrible de- 
pression into which we had sunk but that we 
might start out on a new road to a fairer chance 
for the average man, to a more general fulfill- 
ment of the possibilities of modern civilization, 
to less frustration of reasonable hope and of 
normal aspiration. 

While the New Deal was being outlined for 
the country as a whole, the President wished to 
set aside a relatively small area in which that 
program might have more detailed and inten- 
sive application. By describing efforts to apply 
the New Deal to some of the problems met in 
the Tennessee Valley, we can see, by actual 
cases, what are some of the changes in habit 
and outlook which are necessary to the realiza- 
tion of the whole program. 

In this region, for example, counties were 
laid out a century ago, before the time of roads 
or modern transportation facilities. They were 
the natural units of local government, for most 
farmers could get to the county seat, do their 
business, and return home in a day. With the 
building of good highways these small counties 

me unnecessary, and they represent a great 
waste. A full set of officers must be elected for 
each county and maintained by taxation. This 
local taxation is one of the heaviest burdens of 
the rural communities. In some counties there 
iswork enough to keep the officers busy for only 
half a day each week. Compulsory loafing on 


the job adds to the tax burden and tends to 
destroy the morale of public officials. 

If counties could be consolidated to one 
fifth of the present number, the local tax rate 
might be cut in two, and a far higher quality of 
service rendered. However, the local office- 
holders do not want to give up their jobs, and 
they oppose such consolidations. Having most 
of their time free for politics, they have much 
influence. President Roosevelt has emphasized 
strongly the need for consolidation of local 
governments. It can come most quickly if those 
involved can forget the immediate personal 
benefits to themselves and can come to see the 
general good as the foundation for their own 


good. 
II 


Ler us rae another case. Among other 
aims of the Tennessee Valley Authority is the 
establishment of a yardstick for the develop- 
ment of electric power. President Roosevelt 
and others wished to have a means of measur- 
ing the reasonableness of power rates over the 
country. All over America, great utility com- 
panies have been developing power-installation 
and power-distribution systems. They have 
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made a great contribution to our country and 
have added much to the convenience of living. 
There has been an element of trusteeship in 
that development and there has also been an 
element of exploitation. Very often the capital- 
ization of those companies is not an honest 
estimate of what they reasonably cost but in- 
cludes also a great deal of imaginary invest- 
ment, of “‘water,” and the rates 
charged are often rates which 
make it possible to pay dividends 
not only on honest investment 
but also on the water that was 
added simply by writing it on the 
books. 

The President wishes that some- 
where in America there should be 
a case of public generation, distri- 
bution, and sale of power. He is of 
the opinion that power developed 
in this country ought not everywhere to be a 
public project, that private development of 
power has decided advantages and ought not 
to be abandoned. But he feels there ought to be 
here and there cases of public ownership which 
can serve as comparisons. And if they are to 
serve as comparisons, they must be open and 
aboveboard, with nothing hidden. They must 
be fair, with no special, arbitrary advantages. 
They must pay taxes, just as private utility 
companies must do, and every other reasonable 
charge, if they are to provide us with a fair 
comparison. 

The program is under way. Whether it indi- 
cates that government ownership and opera- 
tion are superior to private or vice versa, I be- 
lieve events should determine. I believe that 
criticism of that program ought always to be 
free. I think, however, that criticism ought to 
be fair; and wherever there is an effort to mis- 
represent, to cloud the issue, to mislead the 
public and so to discredit such an undertaking 
because certain investors might suffer — there 
I think we have one of the evidences of how 
hard it is to establish anything new in our lives. 
Dividends have been paid through the years on 
securities which represent no outlay of money, 
and yet there is resentment at the suggestion 
that these imaginary values should be written 
off. This is an illustration of the difficulty of 
instituting the New Deal. 

We believe that electric power has possibili- 


Dr. Morgan, an engineer by 
profession, bas devoted much 
of bis life to public service 
on conservation and recla- 
mation projects and bas been 
Chairman of the TVA since 
1933. An intellectual pio- 
neer, be founded Antioch 
College, an outpost of educa- 
tion which breaks with tra- 
ditional thought, and bas 
been its president since 1922. 
He is an outstanding advo- 
cate of a restricted capitalism. 


ties for the people that have not been realized, 
If the situation could be met by the power in. 
dustry in a spirit of trusteeship rather than ina 
spirit of exploitation and if the aim of the in. 
dustry were to give the public the most possible 
for its money, with a reasonable return to the 
investors on the actual investment, electric 
power could be made a service and a con. 
venience to the average man that 
it is not now. It is a luxury, 
where it could be a very widely 
used necessity. 

The increased use of water 
power may temporarily decrease 
the use of coal. Since coal once 
consumed cannot be replaced, 
whereas water power constantly 
replenishes itself, it would seem to 
be sound public policy to use water 
power to the utmost. Moreover, 
heat is only one value from coal. There is a 
strong possibility that within a century or two 
coal will produce our food, our chemicals, and 
a large part of the materials used in industry. 
It is chiefly valuable as a chemical and a 
source of raw materials. The time will come 
when to burn coal for fuel will seem as waste- 
ful as to burn corn or sugar. 

The coal companies of Alabama are en- 
deavoring to block the development of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, because water 
power is a competitor of coal as a fuel. It isa 
case in which immediate private interest is 
made dominant as against the general, long- 
time good of the public. 

Widespread use of electricity will lead to 
electric refrigeration, so that ice manufacturers 
have organized and with the coal producers are 
trying in the courts to block the program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Ill 


Ler US TAKE another case, this time in 4 
very different field. Government in America 
has not been a complete success. In fact, 
democracy is somewhat in question, so far as it 
exists. The very stability of our political life is 
in danger. It is in danger from many sources. 
It is in danger from big business. We have been 
trying to carry out a government project in 4 
straightforward, businesslike manner and we 
have learned the meaning of the phrase “‘ more 
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business in government.” We have learned that 

it has meant that when we come to let con- 

tracts, private interests, sometimes great 

industrial corporations, will stoop to political 
ressure to have contracts let to those with 
litical favor. 

But there is another menace that I think 
even more dangerous. To speak plainly, I mean 
the element of political patronage 
which runs through our political 
life, through all parties and all sec- 
tions. I believe this is perhaps the 
greatest of the menaces to democ- 
racy. We are none too certain that 
democracy will survive, that gov- 
ernment of the people can endure. 

In a large part of Europe it has 

fallen by the wayside, and there is 

no democratic government. I be- 

lieve that the source of its great- 

est weakness is political patron- 

age. The failure of government officials 
to do a good job is not always due to the fact 
that abler men are not available. It is very 
often due to the fact that the abler man is set 
aside because someone else has enough politi- 
cal power to secure an appointment. If you 
think of the simple realities of the situation, 
you will see how impossible it is to get good 
work done if the people who do that work are 
chosen because they have the power to get an 
income from the government. We have men in 
public office who use their positions in order to 
build up private or political power, rather than 
to get the public work done in the best possible 
way. That, I believe, is a conspicuous failure in 
patriotic loyalty. 

When we get inside an organization such as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, we find that 
the same trends that lead to patronage can 
lead to similar evils within an organization. A 
man wants his brother or his son or his son-in- 
law or his nephew on the job. He reports that 
he has discovered the ablest available man and 
he may not mention that this “ablest” man is 
his relative or a man who owes him money 
which he will pay when he gets a job. That 
tendency to put the immediate interest before 
the general good is one of the destructive in- 
fluences in our national life and one reason why 


the New Deal has such a difficult road to 
travel. 


Wherever we turn we find that things as they 
are have become the basis of some personal in- 
terest. All the disabilities of our economic sys- 
tem have been taken advantage of in some way. 
For instance, go to a small town and you will 
commonly find five times as many merchants 
as are necessary. Four out of five are eco- 
nomic parasites. If that town could reorganize 
itself and have one fifth as many 
merchants and have the other four 
nifths of its leading citizens doing 
other services — taking care of the 
public health of the community, 
establishing dental and medical 
clinics, giving vocational guidance 
to the young people — we would 
havea better town. If the town can 
support five times as many people 
serving the public as are neces- 
sary to run its stores, why not 
support people performing neces- 
sary services rather than people who are dupli- 
cating services which are already being per- 
formed? And yet, whenever any organization 
has made an effort to eliminate a superfluity 
of personnel in any field, there is at once the 
cry that it is interfering with private inter- 
ests. 


Ng s 
LV 
Ay 


IV 


I sunk that one way to get over the 
extreme unemployment in the Tennessee Val- 
ley region, and to overcome extreme lack of 
economic organization here and to the east and 
south is through co-operative effort, through 
getting people who have no way to make a liv- 
ing to organize themselves and use the re- 
sources of their communities in building an 
economic life in a co-operative way, so that 
they themselves get the fruits of their efforts. 
And yet, as soon as such a movement is under- 
taken, it is attacked because it may interfere 
with private business. 

Perhaps 2,000 people will live at Norris, the 
town we are building near Norris Dam. We 
will need a drugstore. We have been discussing 
what we will have to sell there. Shall we sell the 
most advertised patent medicines or shall we 
have competent physicians determine what 
shall be sold and sell only those with actual 
medicinal value and tell the truth about them 
on the packages? If that is done there will be 
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objections from the patent-medicine manufac- 
turers and vendors and all such people with 
special interests in exploiting the ignorance of 
the common man. 

In working out a program to make it possible 
for people to buy electric utensils for their 
homes and to promote the wider use of elec- 
tricity in the home, we find new objections. 
We have been trying to reduce the overhead 
of the middleman, trying to deliver the 
goods to the consumer at a price nearer the 
cost of manufacture. But the middleman claims 
the right in his middlemanship and wants his 
conventional profits. He objects if anything in- 
terferes with his adding to the cost of the 
product for his benefit. We have been planning 
the distribution of fertilizer to the farmer. To- 
day the farmer can scarcely afford it. And 
between the manufacturer and the farmer 
there is a very considerable accumulation of 
charges along the way. We are trying to re- 
duce those charges and make the fertilizer 
reach the farmer at nearer the cost of manu- 
facture. The middlemen object. We are touch- 
ing their vested interests. 

We Americans have been in the habit of us- 
ing our natural resources in the way that will 
bring us the quickest profits. I have recently 
mentioned a certain county near the Tennes- 
see Valley that was once rich in timber, in 
oil, and in natural gas. If the men who got 
possession of those resources had treated them 
in a spirit of trusteeship, they could have 
made a local prosperity to last for centuries. 
But the resources were captured very cheaply 
by certain “rugged individualists,” and before 
they sold or abandoned the land the timber 
resources were dissipated, the gas was used 
up — sometimes just burned to make lamp- 
black, all of its valuable heat properties wasted 
— the oil was shipped out. Those rugged indi- 
vidualists, after they had stripped the region, 
went away themselves with the profits of their 
operations and left their workmen behind, 
with no thought of their care. Those workmen 
are in extreme poverty — three quarters of 
them are on public relief. The school system is 
breaking down. Such diseases as tuberculosis, 
pellagra, and trachoma are rampant. Public 
order is defective — because those who had 
charge of the resources looked upon the imme- 
diate gain to themselves as more important 


than the long-time good of the community, 


V 
Waren WE TRY to change the spirit of 


“rugged individualism” in the treatment of 
natural resources, we have difficulties. Our 
whole economic life is a maze of self-centered 
organizations — economic, social, political — 
arranged in view of their immediate benefit. 

Primarily in business the spirit of trus. 
teeship must take the place of the spirit of 
getting all that the individual can for himself 
and his own immediate benefit. That spirit of 
trusteeship does exist in business to-day. If it 
did not, our whole industrial structure would 
tremble. But it exists only in part, and the 
spirit of exploitation, the spirit of working for 
the immediate benefit at the expense of society, 
is so common and so permeates the industrial 
structure that often it poisons the spirit of 
trusteeship. It is from such poisoning that 
we have suffered since 1929. 

If the spirit of trusteeship in business should 
prevail, there would then be no issue between 
public and private ownership or between 
socialism and capitalism. Suppose the average 
businessman should look upon his place as the 
president of a great university looks upon his. 
The university president does not buy tracts 
of land near the university to sell them ata 
profit and make a hundred thousand dollars out 
of the deal. He could not have any self-respect, 
he could not have the regard of the public, 
if they should know it. He is a trustee and he 
makes no profit. He gets no personal gain ex- 
cept a living income that the public knows 
about. Suppose business as a whole were 90 
motivated. Suppose the businessman, after 
taking a modest income out of his business, 
should feel that to make any more profit would 
be a disgrace, as a university president would 
feel. If that spirit of trusteeship should pre 
vail, if business administration were working 
for the common good and expected to profit 
through that common good, there would be no 
problem of economic government. 

In official life it is the same. If public off 
cials were officials in the spirit of trusteeship 
and of disinterested service, if public acts were 
for the sake of the public good and not for the 
sake of building powerful political organiza 
tions, then again that would settle the issue of 
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public and private ownership, because public 
operations would be carried through with in- 
tegrity and economy. If this spirit should ob- 
tain in both public and private life, the man- 
agement of business, whether it be public or 
private, would be decided not on abstract theory 
but by experience and by the convenience and 
suitability of the particular case. Then, as in 
our state universities and our endowed univer- 
sities, public and private effort would exist 
side by side. 

Here is a great truth — the sum of many 
truths: enlightened selfishness is not an ade- 
quate guide to living. Life is too complicated. 
There is no enlightenment that is so keen it 
can see through to the end. Consider the last 
ten years. Some worldly-wise individuals were 
going to be independent of the welfare of the 
country as a whole. They were going to take 
theirs and let the rest of the people find out 


Keep Government 
Out of Business 


BY MR. HOOKER 


,— YEARS ago, when I would walk 
through Wall Street, certain important con- 
servatives would not speak to me; I was con- 
sidered too much of a radical. With the first 
Roosevelt I fought for reform — real reform — 
and my ideas on that subject are much the 
same today as they were then. But now I am 
looked upon as a conservative, a member of 
the Old Guard. Worse — I am a specimen of 
that truly Forgotten Man who does not and 
who never did believe in the “New” Deal. 
There is nothing new about it. More precisely, 
I have never believed that the security and 
happiness of the individual man is to be found 
in yielding his sovereignty to the state. And 
that — if I may flatly disagree with Dr. Mor- 
gan — is the essence of the New Deal. That 
idea has come from the Eastern World since the 
day of Genghis Khan, and Western men have 
found in it a challenge to their belief that the 
state should be their servant and not their 
master, 

John Maynard Keynes, the British econo- 


afterward. But they failed, and, had it not 
been for a large body of solid good citizenship, 
civilization would have failed with them. 

As a small boy, I heard a story about how 
the East Indians catch monkeys. According to 
the story, they take a coconut and cut a hole 
in it barely big enough for the monkey’s empty 
hand to pass through. In it they place some 
lumps of sugar and then fasten the coconut 
to a tree. The monkey squeezes his hand inside 
the coconut and grasps the sugar and then 
tries to draw out his fist. But the hole is not 
large enough for his closed fist to go through, 
and greed is his undoing, for he will never give 
up the prize. 

American business to some degree is in the 
same situation. It is not yet willing to give 
up the sugar. Only so far as it becomes willing 
to relinquish this grasp can the New Deal 
survive and be a reality. 


mist, has repeatedly urged his philosophy of 
“government spending until it hurts” upon 
England, but she has rejected this native-born 
policy. England is old and wise. She has “saved 
and taxed until it hurts” and now is smiling on 
the road to recovery. Keynes was listened to 
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by forty leaders of American industry, finance, 
and economics last year. He won no converts 
but unhappily he sold his ideas to inexperi- 
enced and adventurous Washington. We are 
carrying them out and artfully postponing the 
taxes. The national debt is nearing the stagger- 
ing total of thirty-four billions of dollars, and 
the end is not in sight. A new and ambitious 
public-works program is contem- 


plated. Yet it is becoming increas- rsa yee age = - is no brief for the exploitation of the 


public-works career at the public in utilities or anywhere else 
expenditures of public funds to turn of the century under — even in politics. But as a large 
induce recovery have not brought Cernors Roosevelt I and consumer of power, no on 

y Ge. Odell, of New York State, be . P ae be ought 
went west to engage in timber, tO be more enthusiastic about the 
some Gutzon Borglum could carve mining, and railroad enter- development of cheaper power. | 
in imperishable stone on some rises. He organized and want to see cheap power and | 


b b lectro- : 
on es mone ee ; Want to see my country thrive and 


citadel a few economic Thou Shalt associated with the Progres- prosper and move ahead. In my 
Nots — futilities which the ages sive Party in 1912, under opinion, it will not be necessary to 


and many landshave proven — as 7 e0dore Roosevelt. He is a 
notable example of the lib- ‘ 
eral “captain of industry.” | ™ents to determine whether or not 


ingly apparent that these enormous 
the desired results. How useful if 


majestic cliff near our political 


he has graven the heads of great 
Americans on our mountaintops. 
Thirteen national associations of economists, 
just met in Chicago, warned of the danger of 
public-works expenditures giving the spoils 
system a new impetus. That political clever- 
ness can postpone the day of reckoning until 
the administration perpetrating it is out of 
office does not excuse the scandalous purchase 
of political power that is going on in this 
country nor the supineness of a citizenship and 
newspaper editorship that allows it to proceed. 
I quote from the public statement in 1932 of 
one who is now a controlling official in the 
present administration in Washington: “I 
propose to you that government of all kinds, 
big and little, be made solvent and that the 
example be set by the President of the United 
States and his cabinet. I shall use this position 
to discuss up and down the country at all times 
the duty of reducing taxes. This I pledge you, 
and nothing transcends in importance this 
covenant with the taxpayers of this country. 
Let us have the courage to stop borrowing to 
meet continued deficits — and stop the defi- 
cits. It is my pledge and promise that rigid 
governmental economy shall be forced by a 
stern and unremitting policy of living within 
our income. I have warned the country against 
unwise governmental interference with busi- 
ness.” I believe that if we had followed that 
road we would be further along the road to 
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recovery than weare to-day. It is certain that we 
would not be bogged down in a debt that wil] 
remain to burden our children and our chil. 
dren’s children. 










II 


As AN HYDRAULIC engineer and a busi. 
nessman I am not and I never have been an 
investor in public utilities. I hold 


make any more costly experi. 


power can be developed more 
cheaply under government ownership than 
under private operation. Common sense and 
experience tell us that no project for the 
generation, distribution, and sale of power, 
operated by the government, can possibly be as 
efficient as the same project under private 
operation. This is simply axiomatic to anyone 
who is willing to view the American political 
system realistically. Dr. Morgan seems to be 
conscious of the defects of that system. But 
when he leaves the subject of politics and turns 
to the TVA project he indulges in that wishful 
thinking that is so characteristic of Adminis- 
tration officials these days. Why ignore plain 
facts? Why deceive ourselves by thinking that 
by willing impossible things we can make 
them so? 

Now as it happens I know something of the 
great basin of the Tennessee River and Muscle 
Shoals. For a couple of years my whole atten- 
tion was given to a constructive plan to turn 
this government waste into an asset. 

The government built the fifty-one-million- 
dollar Wilson Dam which, when it was finished, 
was worth just seventeen million dollars. 
There were only seventeen million dollars of it 
justified from the beginning, and everybody in 
the hydraulic field knew it. Private enterprise 
would not build it because it was not worth 
building. The government came along and 
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built it during the War because it would 
generate 100,000 horsepower. 

I want to cite this example of the quality of 
thought which goes into many of these govern- 
ment enterprises. A hundred thousand horse- 
power was needed to utilize the new plan for 
obtaining nitrogen from the air for govern- 
ment use. Washington appointed a competent 
board of American engineers and 
chemists to decide where it ought 
to be located. They studied vari- 
ous places, among them Muscle 
Shoals, very carefully and decided 
that it was not the place at all. 

Nevertheless the authorities at 

Washington went ahead and built 

the Wilson Dam, ostensibly to 

generate 100,000 horsepower to 

run the nitrogen plants, which 

were to be finished in six months. 

They placed these plants at 

Muscle Shoals and forthwith em- 

ployed a well-known engineering firm to build 
a 100,000-horsepower steam unit to be finished 
within six months, to run the nitrogen plants, 
since the dam would not be finished for ten 
years. Now the dam was not finished for ten 
years, and it cost fifty-one million dollars and 
of course it had no relation whatever to the 
nitrogen project, which was given as the reason 
for building it. That is plain history. 

The expenditure going on under the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority is, so far as I can find 
out, nearly all wasted money, except for the 
Cove Creek Dam, now named the Norris Dam. 
There is a dam I do believe in. When I was 
there it was supposed to cost twenty million 
dollars. I now see it is going to cost thirty- 
four million dollars. That is another comment 
on government work. At any rate, the justifi- 
cation for building that dam is its location in a 
harrow gorge where a relatively limited block 
of concrete will give a high head, plenty of 
storage, and power to warrant its own building. 
In addition it will store enough water in the 
upper Tennessee Valley to reclaim, as it flows 
down the river, seventeen millions of the thirty- 
four millions of dollars wasted in the Wilson 
Dam. If it does not pay for itself in one place, 
it should pay for itself in the other, and, in my 
Judgment, it would have paid for itself in both 
places had the cost not already been increased 


fourteen million dollars beyond the original 
estimate. 


Ill 


"The OBJECTIVE of the TVA and of all the 
federal plants related to it seems to be rural 
and domestic electrification, and it is claimed 
to be justified by present-day emergency-em- 

ployment needs. Now the fatal 
defect in all these government 
plans, as far as emergency relief 
is concerned, is that it will take 
five years to complete the proj- 
ects and five years more for the 
purchase of transformer lines and 
the appliances to use them. We 
cannot wait ten years for relief, or 
there will be no one to relieve. 
Furthermore there is hardly any- 
thing in the gamut of expendi- 
ture that the President could 
choose which would employ a 
smaller number of men per thousand dollars of 
expenditure than building dams. It is the least 
effective thing he could do. Building battle- 
ships to take out to sea and sink would be much 
better and would do no harm to business 
afterwards. 

If the Administration is so anxious to oper- 
ate and develop power as a public enterprise, 
why couldn’t it have taken some of these mil- 
lions of dollars and bought up efficient public 
utilities at what it thinks they are worth, 
perhaps half of what they cost, or what the 
simple and forgotten men and women-clerks, 
stenographers, street car conductors — who 
bought the bonds paid for them? Let these 
people get at least fifty cents on their dollar and 
let the government run the plants as a play- 
thing. 

Projects already adopted or definitely be- 
ing considered by the Federal government in 
the utilities field will ultimately involve a total 
capital investment by the government of 
approximately three billion dollars, in terri- 
tory now served by private companies. Why 
build plants to ruin each other? New York City 
is playing with this danger. The present broad- 
side against utilities has discouraged their 
buying of heavy machinery to such an extent 
as to have a notable effect on the present de- 
pression — an effect which can hardly be al- 
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leviated by purchasing electrical equipment 
for farmers five or ten years from now. 

I can find no fault with what Dr. Morgan 
has to say about the evils of political patron- 
age; I wholly agree with him. And as the in- 
evitable concomitant of the New Deal these 
evils are present on a scale hitherto undreamed 
of. A political machine is being created in the 
United States the like of which the world has 
never seen. It fattens upon continued govern- 
ment handouts and will continue to fatten — 
as long as there is anything to hand out. There 
is no use of merely decrying the situation; we 
should prepare to deal with it. The way to 
deal with it is to take the federal government 
out of business — out of the power business, 
out of the construction business, out of the 
banking business — out of every kind of busi- 
ness except one — the business of government. 

What is the use of ignoring realities? The 
world is not perfect and no amount of wishing 
will make it so. We still have to reckon with 
frailties of human nature, and human nature 
will still be frail when the New Deal is only 
a memory. Perhaps it is unfortunate — but it 
is true that there is no ready and effective 
substitute for enlightened self-interest — the 
much-maligned “profit motive.” 

The profit motive has had something to do 
with creating a standard of living in the United 
States higher than that enjoyed by any other 
country in the world to-day. Before we scrap our 
American system we must first be sure that we 
have something better to substitute for it. 

By indirection, Dr. Morgan challenges the 
probity, ability, and public spirit of the 
American businessman and the continuance of 
his leadership in an industrial democracy based 
on individual initiative. In the field of banking 
and in the utility field there have been isolated, 
outstanding lapses. America does not believe 
that they are typical, and it is growing a little 
tiresome to hear high Administration officials 
suggest that they are. 


IV 


"Toric to the larger field of manufac- 
turing industry, I want vigorously to deny the 
whole spirit of the allegation. From increasing 
contact over thirty years with typical leaders 
of American industrial life and some personal 
knowledge of similar men in England, France, 


and Germany, I want to bear tribute to their 
generosity, fairness, and public spirit. Modern, 
enlightened business has graduated from pater. 
nalism to a mutual understanding between em- 
ployer and employee based on right and rea- 
son, with generous impulse on both sides. There 
has never been a time in any land when these 
relations have been so close and understanding 
and when labor has met so much cordial co-op. 
eration, with or without labor unions, as has 
been the common case here in our time. This 
still continues, in spite of harmful attacks 
upon this relationship. Labor knows too well 
who its real friends are, and they are not 
demagogues. 

Some of us believe that the essence of 
America’s problem is to level the extreme 
heights and depressions of inevitably recurring 
industrial cycles, that American industry pro- 
vided with this implement would move safely 
forward and serve outstandingly in the interest 
of the common man. It was proposed to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that he should ask President 
Hoover, immediately upon his retirement from 
office, to head a group of outstanding Ameri- 
cans of any political faith to report and recom- 
mend to the President within four years a 
sound instrument for this purpose. We have 
done everything Jut that, and the need is as 
insistent as it ever was. 

There has been no demonstrated proof that 
the advent of the machine and new discoveries 
eventually destroy rather than increase the 
opportunity for labor. Our depressions come 
and go, and temporary measures of relief are 
needed. With a relatively young soil .and a 
youthful people we do not look upon perma- 
nent unemployment as a problem likely to 
come upon us for a thousand years. If there are 
eight millions of unemployed, one and one half 
million of these are aged or defectives and to- 
tally unfit for work. Another million and a 
half are the lazy, the riffraff, and the bums 
who never have worked and who never will 
except under military compulsion. The remain- 
ing five millions of two-fisted, upstanding 
American citizens anxious to work are the ones 
with whom our industry is concerned. They 
will certainly find their way back to work 
through government co-operation with indus- 
try, but slowly, if ever, through direct govern- 
ment employment. 





NATIONAL SECURITY AND BIRTH CONTROL 


BY MARGARET SANGER 


M:. AND WOMEN often congratulate me 
upon having won my long battle for birth 
control. Their attention has been arrested, 
perhaps, by those skilfully composed ad- 
vertisements for commercial contraceptives 
which are now accepted by great metropolitan 
dailies and highly respectable monthlies. 
Therefore these good folk erroneously assume 
that all legal obstacles to the dissemination 
of birth-control information have been wiped 
off our statutes. Time after time I am called 
on to explain, with such patience as I can sum- 
mon to this tiresome task, that this assumption 
is far from the truth. In this enlightened year 
of the New Deal, 1935, the Penal Code of the 
United States still classifies the science of 
contraception with filthy French photographs 
and its advocates and practitioners as lewd, 
lacivious, and obscene criminals, threatening 
punishment by heavy fines and long sentences 
in federal penitentiaries. 

Permit me to summarize the actual status 
of our present federal laws involving the deli- 
cate question of contraception. 

Section 211 of the United States Penal Code 
prohibits the sending or receiving by and from 
the United States mails information and sup- 
plies pertaining to the prevention of concep- 
tion. There are no exemptions. 

Section 245 of this same code prohibits the 
sending or receiving by an express company or 
common carrier of information or supplies 
relating to the prevention of conception. There 
are no exemptions. 

Sections 311 and 312 pertain to the Terri- 
tories and Districts under federal control and 
are even more rigid in their prohibitions, 
declaring that even the possession of any article 
intended for the prevention of conception con- 
stitutes a crime. No exemptions! 

Convictions under these statutes are punish- 
able by the imposition of fines ranging from 
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$2,000 to $5,000 or imprisonment for five 
years or both. 

Twenty-one years ago, when I began to 
challenge the ethical validity of these laws, 
the tragic effects of passive and unthinking 
submission to them were obvious to anyone 
with eyes to observe. This national tragedy 
was reflected in a high infant-mortality rate, 
an even more disastrous maternity-mortality 
rate, the evils of child labor, and the prevalence 
of that most desperate remedy, abortion. 
Scientific research in the technique of contra- 
ception was nonexistent. Hospitals, clinics, 
medical societies, and schools could not jeop- 
ardize their very existence by any overt de- 
fiance of the laws of the land, even if they 
recognized the importance of the problem. 
The same restrictive and blighting effect 
exists to-day. Not only are these federal statutes 
in conflict with state laws, but they are end- 
lessly confusing to scientists and physicians 
legitimately concerned in genetic research 
and racial health. In those states which per- 
mit, even with certain restrictions, the dissem- 
ination of contraceptive advice, physicians 
are compelled to bootleg the interstate trans- 
portation of supplies and reports, since the 
United States mails and even the common 
carriers must not be sullied by such informa- 
tion! While certain courageous physicians 
may indeed ignore the existence of these 
statutes in their private practice, the policies 
of hospitals, clinics and medical schools cannot 
admit transactions specifically condemned as 
against the statutes of the Penal Code. 

Our first task was to tear aside the heavy 
veils of silence which shrouded the whole 
subject; next, to inaugurate the interminable 
task of enlightening public opinion, a job 
which brought with it ridicule and stinging 
denunciation, not to mention police raids, 
indictments, and jails. However, we succeeded 





finally in opening clinics and in keeping them 
open — after long legal battles and with defi- 
nite and narrow restrictions. We have won the 
adherence of enlightened public opinion. But 
still those sections of the Penal Code have 
remained unchanged, unamended, still a men- 
ace to social and economic security. 


II 


Wir THE REVOLUTION in public opinion 
concerning the ethical validity of birth con- 
trol, with indeed the advent of a more liberal 
and less puritanical era, we have witnessed 
the rise to power of a class which can be com- 
pared only to the late unlamented bootlegger. 
Fully conscious of the legal restrictions con- 
cerning the prevention of conception, the 
larger and more reputable wholesale drug- 
gists, financially well able to establish research 
projects to investigate the chemistry of contra- 
ception, remain nevertheless reluctant to enter 
a field which might involve them in legal 
difficulties. But others are less scrupulous, 
greedier for immediate profits. The charlatan, 
the little fellow, fully cognizant of the des- 
peration of thousands upon thousands of 
mothers (discovered sometimes by house-to- 
house canvassing), began to put on the market 
more-or-less-thinly disguised contraceptives. 
These products are not described as contra- 
ceptives but, ambiguously, as aids to feminine 
hygiene and so forth. No overt promises are 
made, no guarantees given. Clever copywriters 
in advertising agencies solve this delicate prob- 
lem by suggestive ambiguity. The rewards, 
apparently, have been enormous. Today the 
advertisements of such dubious products ap- 
pear in respectable dailies and monthlies which 
even fifteen years ago jeered at me for the 
indecency of mentioning birth control and for 
daring to challenge the federal government 
to send me to its penitentiary. 

Careful laboratory tests have been made of 
a large number of these so-called commercial 
contraceptives, with their synthetic names. 
In chemical analyses of the spermicidal power 
of some thirty-two of these products now 
actually on the market, no fewer than forty- 
five per cent failed to kill the sperm in one 
or more of three tests. At least twenty-five 
per cent showed serious defects in mechanical 
functioning, such as power of dissolving, vol- 
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ume and stability of foam, and so on. Yet these 
products are elaborately displayed in drug. 
store windows, their function suggested with 
all the skill and persuasion of the advertising 
art, and never — to evade conflict with the 
federal statutes — are they actually described 
as contraceptives. Retailed at cruelly exorbi- 
tant prices, they exploit the desperation, the 
ignorance, the hopes, and the credulity of 
millions of American women, whose hygienic 
and sexual education is specifically forbidden 
by federal statute. 

The commercial success of such products is 
but one more demonstration of the existence 
of the universal demand for contraceptive 
knowledge, of that submerged class of underfed 
and overbred motherhood, praying silently 
or crying aloud in anguish for deliverance from 
the incessant toil of childbearing, as expressed 
by thousands of letters still pouring in, plead- 
ing for knowledge. The emergence of the “‘safe- 
period” theory sponsored by Catholic writers 
and doctors—a dubious compromise, with 
no guarantee of certainty or reliability — 
is indicative that even the archenemy of birth 
control, the Roman Catholic Church, must 
find some answer to the increasing demands of 
its women. But, like the commercial contra- 
ceptives, the rhythmic theory of “lawful” 
and “natural” birth control can give no as- 
surance of certainty, tested reliability, nor of 
universal efficacy. 

Such manifestations demonstrate that in- 
discriminate dissemination of birth control 
“knowledge” is fraught with danger. On the 
basis of a study of fertility and contraception 
among 4,945 married women,* a distinguished 
Johns Hopkins scientist reaches the conclusion 
that hundreds and hundreds of women who 
do not practice contraception are pleading 
for information so that they may. 


The logic of our results would seem to point clearly 
and unequivocally to the probability that prompt 
removal of all legal restriction to the free dissemina- 
tion of contraceptive information, and barriers to 
the unrestricted distribution of contraceptive de- 
vices, would tend to have the effect of bringing the 
differential fertility of social classes more nearly 
into balance again. . . . It seems clear that if the 
restrictions . . . were removed, it might somewhat 
lighten the burden of poverty with which our 
children and grandchildren bid fair to be faced. 


* Raymond Pearl: A Study of Family Limitation. “ Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly,” Fuly 1934. 
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Taar THE BIRTH rate is highest and the 
family largest in what we term the lowest social 
class in this country — the unemployed and 
those already supported by relief agencies — 
is a fact universally recognized. This differen- 
tial birth rate has not only persisted, but has 
been emphasized by the depression. On the 
basis of a recent survey, Messrs. Edgar Syden- 
stricker and G. St.J. Perrott point out that 

low social status, unemployment and low income in 
1932 went hand in hand with a high illness rate and 
increased malnutrition among children. It was in these 
same groups of families that a high birth rate pre- 
vailed. Whatever the broad implications of the 
findings may be, it is evident that a high birth rate 
during the depression prevailed in families which 
could least afford, from any point of view, to assume 
this added responsibility. 

This, despite the added fact that today 
thousands of potential mothers, rather than 
bring children into a hostile world, are willing 
to run the risk of the most dangerous remedy 
of all — abortion. A conservative investigator, 
Fred J. Taussig, M.D., estimates that approxi- 


mately 800,000 abortions are performed every 
year in the United States. 
With a mortality rate of 2.1 per cent for these 


800,000 abortions, the number of annual deaths from 
abortion is about 17,000. 


Furthermore, the same authority assures us 
that there can be no question of the existence 
of an abortion “racket” by which the pro- 
fessional abortionist has to pay for protection. 
City officials and the criminal classes, he thinks, 
divide this graft. 

The profiteer, the bootlegger, and the abor- 
tionist are reaping their ill-gotten gains un- 
disturbed by the existing statutes. If, as Dr. 
Pearl suggests, all restrictions for the free 
dissemination of birth-control information 
should be removed, we must exercise foresight 
in assuring that contraception and its tech- 
nique should be placed in competent hands. 
Upon the basis of the results obtained in our 
research clinics, now conducted without viola- 
tion of New York State laws, we are certain 
that this technical aspect of contraception is 
first and foremost a medical problem which 
requires expert diagnosis for individual solu- 
tion. It is upon this basis that the National 
Committee on Federal Legislation for Birth 
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Control is urging the passage by Congress of 
two bills amending the federal statutes sum- 
marized earlier. These bills (S600 and HR2000), 
already introduced, would dissociate the idea 
of contraception from that of obscenity and 
would sanction the use of the United States 
mails by physicians giving contraceptive in- 
formation; likewise the sale of contraceptives 
by druggists filling the prescriptions of such 
duly licensed physicians. It would apply also 
to medical colleges, hospitals, and clinics 
licensed in any state or territory or the 
District of Columbia, with the exception of a 
state in which such use is specifically prohibited 
by law. 

National planning for economic and social 
security can, in the long run, produce no real 
benefits unless such plans be based upon the 
cornerstone of family security through family 
planning. As long as the procreative instinct is 
allowed to run reckless riot through our social 
structure, there can be no real family security. 
As long as the New Deal and our paternalistic 
Administration refuse to recognize this truism, 
grandiose schemes for security may eventually 
turn into subsidies for the perpetuation of the 
irresponsible classes of society. Social workers 
and palliative specialists who have become 
accustomed to the administration of charities 
and whose personal prestige is rooted in their 
careers as directors of the destinies of the hope- 
lessly indigent unconsciously resent any pro- 
gram that threatens the existence of that 
class. Most of them prefer their own rose-water 
deodorants to any fundamental policy which 
would institute control and _ self-discipline 
yet would automatically revolutionize condi- 
tions of the underprivileged and help them to 
help themselves. 

If children are to be brought into the world 
by chance — inert, undernourished, victims of 
hereditary diseases— to be brought into a 
world to live their lives as dependents and indi- 
gents; if, in short, this differential birth rate 
is to be still further widened between classes, 
the doom of this nation is already written. If 
our New Dealers turn a deaf ear to the cries 
of the Forgotten Woman, they are attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of economic secur- 
ity without due consideration for the basic 
human factors involved in that problem, 
which must be recognized. 








oi Unitep Srates and Great Britain 
are today facing the same financial problem. 
Both of these countries have to raise an enor- 
mous revenue. 

In both, two fifths of that revenue is derived 
from income tax, and the collection of this tax 
is among the major operations of government. 
Essentially the two income taxes, with their 
exemptions, their gradations, and their differ- 
entiations, are similar. In principle, they are 
intended to achieve the same result. 

Between them, there is, however, this differ- 
ence. It is 134 years since Great Britain im- 
posed a levy on income, and for more than 80 
years that levy has been continuous. The 
American tax is still young and, in certain 
respects, experimental. 

At Washington, there has been raised the 
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question whether anything in British experi- 
ence is applicable to conditions in the United 
States, and possibly a few words by one who 
has paid the tax in both countries may be of 
interest. What is the British income tax, and 
how is it administered? In what respects does 
that administration differ on the two sides of 
the Atlantic? 

It is well, perhaps, to see the income tax in 
its historic perspective, and first let us note the 
familiar distinction between indirect and direct 
taxation. Indirect taxes are levied in the first 
instance on commodities and only later are 
passed on to the man who really pays. Direct 
taxes fall immediately on the individual. He 
has to pull out his checkbook, write in the 
amount, and sign on the dotted line. 

Taxation thus resembles surgery. If it is in- 
direct, there is an anesthetic, and the patient is 
unconscious of what he is suffering. But there 
is no doubt as to the pain which is inflicted by 
taxation when it is direct. 

The taxpayer, being human, has sought to 
impose on himself those obligations which hurt 
least. He has resorted to tariffs and excise 
duties. He has devised a sales tax. He has tried 
to avoid the cold realities of a tax on incomes. 

In the France of the Bourbons, the privileged 
classes resisted direct taxation, and a country 
impoverished by war was left without ade- 
quate revenue. The currency was inflated. 
Revolution followed. It was not until our 
present postwar period that France grasped 
the nettle and put a stop to evasion of income 
tax. 

No less powerful has been the prejudice 
against the income tax in Great Britain. It 
was as a necessity of the Napoleonic wars that 
an unwelcome levy was tolerated. The younger 
Pitt imposed it in 1799. At the Peace of Amiens 
in 1803, the tax was repealed. On the further 
outbreak of the war in 1805, the tax was re- 
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newed. After Waterloo, it was again abolished. 
Only in 1842 did Peel persuade the people to 
submit to the tax in timé of peace, and it was 
kept as low as possible. In 1874-5, Gladstone 
left it at 2d. in the pound, or under one per cent. 

So in the United States. A federal income 
tax was advocated in the year of war, 1812, 
by Secretary Dallas. From 1862 to 1872 it was 
actually, if unconstitutionally, collected. But 
it was only in 1913 that, by the Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, the tax was 
legalized, and here also evasion or avoidance 
has had to be dealt with. 

In Great Britain, there has been a surprising 
change in sentiment about the income tax. The 
former prejudice has died down, and during the 
economic crisis of 1931 officials were besieged 
by taxpayers anxious to remit without delay 
whatever was due. As the police are supported 
by the man in the street, so did the nation rally 
to the collectors of inland revenue. 

The development is the more instructive 
because the British income tax is a serious 
affair. The so-called standard rate has been as 
high as 30 per cent, or 36 times what it was 
under Gladstone. Even to-day it is 22.5 per cent, 
and such a shoe pinches. 

To explain this change of sentiment, let us 
make comparisons. In the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is appointed by the 
President. He has no seat in Congress. When 
his term of office is over, he vanishes into the 
background. 

The income tax in Great Britain is associated 
with the names of her greatest men. It was 
molded by successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer — Pitt, Peel, Gladstone, and the 
rest — in whom the nation has had confidence, 
not only in finance but as Prime Ministers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sits in the 
House of Commons, and is supported there by 
a majority of elected members. As Derby Day 
is the great anniversary of sport, so is Budget 
Day the festival of finance, nor can the second 
chamber interfere. The House of Lords is told 
that peers do not levy taxes. They pay them. 


II 


Is THE Unrrep States, there is still the 
Suspicion that politicians get the money. A 
civil service is developing, but the spoils system 
has not been wholly obliterated. 
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Great Britain has developed a powerful and 
complete civil service, selected by merit, irre- 
movable save for proved demerit, and inde- 
pendent of politics. Within that bureaucracy, 
the Treasury is regarded as the keystone of the 
arch, and, when it comes to the nation’s finan- 
cial credit, nothing is left to chance. Of the 
“Treasury mind,” as it is called, the income 
tax is the admired masterpiece. A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may be as socialist as Philip 
Snowden or as capitalist as Neville Chamber- 
lain. But the chances are that he will support 
the department. 

In this country, there are many states where 
a local income tax is levied. To the British, that 
would be a kind of lese majesty. The income 
tax is reserved strictly for the national budget 
and gains thereby in prestige. 

In the United States, the argument over the 
respective merits of indirect and direct taxa- 
tion does not appear greatly to interest the 
man in the street. There has been no Bright, no 
Cobden in this country to lead the debate over 
free trade. 

In Great Britain, the battle for the “free 
breakfast table” has enhanced the popularity 
of the income tax with the masses of the people. 
A sugar duty, it is contended, has to be paid 
by the many for the sake of the few, and it is 
graduated downward. A family of four pays 
twice as much on sugar as a family of two. 
But the income tax is paid by the few for the 
sake of the many, and the family of four may 
escape altogether. Since the few are more for- 
tunate than the many, it is held — at any rate 
by the Labor Party and the Liberals — that 
they ought to show their gratitude, nor do the 
Conservatives seriously dissent from this view. 

In the United States, the mass of the people 
whose means are modest have spontaneously 
paid their income tax with patriotism and 
promptitude. But there are stories of untaxed 
or half-taxed millionaires which were heard 
across the ocean with incredulous amazement. 

In Great Britain, it has been recognized that 
the income tax, being a hard deal, must be a 
just deal. Somehow the money has to be found, 
and anybody who has money should thus pay 
his share. If one person withholds his contribu- 
tion, other people have to contribute more than 
their due. There is little sympathy with the 
man who, on any pretext, manages to escape. 





The income tax is not an automatic machine 
that, once started, will run by its own momen- 
tum. It is a game played by the Treasury on 
one side and the taxpayer on the other. Nor is it 
by any mere stroke of the pen that billions in 
money are drawn from the pockets of citizens 
often advised by able attorneys. Year by year, 
leakages are discovered, and amendments put 
a stop to them. An immense mass of legal en- 
actments and executive regulations has thus 
accumulated, covering innumerable details. 

A headmaster who later became Archbishop 
of Canterbury disciplined an unfortunate with 
corporal punishment. Said the victim: “Temple 
is a beast. But he is a just beast.” That is the 
British view of the income tax. 

The authorities in Great Britain are thus 
believed to be acting as trustees in the public 
interest. An attempt by the citizen to deceive 
them is condemned as a serious offense against 
the community, and few are able to get away 
with it. 

In the United States, there is one oft-applied 
corrective of abuses in administration. It is 
publicity. Lists of income tax payers are pub- 
lished in the press, with their incomes. It can 
hardly be said that these lists are any real 
safeguard against evasion. 

In Great Britain, the collection of the tax is 
so strict that it can be confidential. It is not 
held to be necessary to publish lists of incomes 
and taxes in the press. If a taxpayer satisfies 
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the Treasury, it is assumed that there cannot 
be much amiss with him. 

In the United States, the levy on incomes is 
spread as a net in which to catch criminals who 
otherwise would escape justice. It is an ally of 
the post office in a desperate conflict between 
society and the underworld. As Al Capone has 
discovered, it is a very effective ally. 

In Great Britain, the machinery of collection 
is used only — generally speaking — for the 
purposes of the tax itself. It is the business of 
Scotland Yard, not the Treasury, to deal with 
public enemies. The offense of a bandit is not a 
subsequent failure to include his plunder in a 
return for income tax. 


III 


Ix THE UNITED States, it is for the Treas- 
ury, broadly speaking, to prove that the citizen 
has received the income on which the tax is 
levied. The onus of the proof rests with the 
officials. 

At the British Treasury, the success of the 
income tax is attributed in large measure toa 
device which, however kindly meant, is dia- 
bolical in its ingenuity. The onus of proof is 
shifted from the state to the citizen, and this 
makes all the difference. 

The taxpayer fills in a form and indicates 
what he declares to be his income. The abate- 
ments which result in graduation are then 
claimed as deductions. 

If a taxpayer delays making a return or 
makes a return that fails to carry conviction, 
he receives a demand for the payment of the 
full standard rate — 22.5 per cent — on what 
the officials estimate to be his income. He has 
then to show that his income is less than the ap- 
praisal, and, again, it is he who has to make 
good the claim to deductions. 

In the United States, the taxpayer receives 
his income and pays the tax after receiving it. 
In Great Britain, the officials save the tax- 
payer some of that trouble. Two thirds of the 
tax are collected — to use the technical phrase 
— “at the source.” The income — dividends 
or salary or whatever it is — does not reach the 
taxpayer until the tax has been deducted, and 
at the full rate. Once more it is for him to prove 
his right to the abatements. It is an open secret 
that more tax is paid in Great Britain than is 
strictly due. The Treasury abides by the rules. 
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TAXING THE CITIZEN’S INCOME 


But it does not force refunds on the citizen. 

In the United States, there are tax-exempt 
securities which have been much valued by 
millionaires anxious to reduce their payments 
on the higher rates in the schedule. No secur- 
ities in Great Britain are thus exempt. Munici- 
palities deduct the income tax and pay it into 
the Treasury before distributing interest on 
their loans. 

In the United States, no clear distinction 
was drawn in past years between income and 
capital. The taxpayer was permitted to deduct 
losses on capital from his income and, in many 
cases, to escape taxation altogether. 

In Great Britain, the theory is that income, 
the whole income, and nothing but the income 
is liable for taxation. The income tax is un- 
affected by capital values. If a man draws a 
dividend from a bond or a rent from real estate, 
he pays on the dividend and the rent. The 
question whether the value of the bond or the 
real estate is rising or falling is irrelevant, and 
Britain has naturally followed with interest 
the ultimate adoption of this principle by the 
United States. 

The time to tax property, so it is considered, 
is at the owner’s decease. In death duties or 
inheritance taxes, the state then takes its 
share, which is graduated up to $0 per cent for 
an estate of $10,000,000 or more. The annual 
yield of death duties is about $375,000,000, 
and an accumulation of colossal fortunes, 
which are held to be antisocial, has been pre- 
vented. The curious thing about British mil- 
lionaires is that, despite the taxation which is 
forever depleting their fortunes, they do not 
want to live anywhere else. 

To draw a line between capital value and 
income is not always simple. A man who hap- 
pens to sell a picture at a profit need not enter 
that profit as income. Nor can he claim abate- 
ment for the loss. But if he makes it his business 
to buy and sell pictures he must declare his 
profits in the usual way. So with securities. So 
with real estate. There also the question is 
whether the dealings constitute a business. 

Where a tax is nominal in amount, inequal- 
ities and even evasions may be condoned. 
But an income tax in these days is no laughing 
matter and, with the strict collection, care has 
to be taken to mitigate hardships and remedy 
any grievances that may arise. In Britain, as in 
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the United States, there are exemptions of low 
incomes and numerous other concessions for 
children, dependents, and so on. 

The deductions from taxable income differ 
in the two countries. In Great Britain, a person 
is allowed to deduct his premiums on life in- 
surance up to one sixth of his total income. In 
the United States, he may deduct gifts to 
charity. 

Two deductions involve principles, and here 
again the countries differ. The United States 
allows the federal taxpayer to subtract from 
his income whatever he pays in local taxes. 
The argument against this allowance in Great 
Britain is that it would be a special favor to the 
man who happened to own real estate. 

Secondly, the United States allows the tax- 
payer to deduct interest on loans. Here again 
the British argument is that — in President 
Coolidge’s phrase — he hired the money, just 
as he might hire a typewriter or a chauffeur. 
Two men have the same income and live in 
similar houses. One has a mortgage on his 
house; the other has not. Why should they pay 
different income taxes? 

In both countries, a distinction has been 
drawn between earned and unearned incomes. 
Great Britain allows earned incomes up to 
$15,000 a year to be reckoned as five sixths for 
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taxation. By an act of 1928, the United States 
allowed a 25-per-cent deduction on earned 
income, but this provision was canceled in 
1932. 

In the United States, an unmarried person is 
allowed an income of $1,000 free of taxation, 
and a married person is allowed a free income 
of $2,500. Great Britain is not so generous. 
According to circumstances, the free income 
varies from $500 to $953. 

Out of 8,400,000 persons in Great Britain 
making returns, about 3,700,000 pay the tax. 
In the United States, only 3,400,000 persons 
make returns — this for three times the British 
population. 


IV 


Ler us taKe a typical case from the 
white-collar class in each of the two countries 
—a married man with three children, aged 17, 
15, and 13 years. His salary is, let us say, 
$5,000 a year. 

In Great Britain, he may claim an exemption 
of $625 for his wife, $300 because his second 
child is under 16, and $250 for the third child. 
That is, his exemptions amount to $1,175, and 
his taxable income is reduced to $3,825. This, 
being earned, is reckoned as five sixths, or 
$3,187.50, and it is divided into two parts — 
$1,250, on which he pays Io per cent, and 
$1,937, on which he pays 22.5 per cent. The 
payment works out at $560. 

In the United States, this taxpayer deducts 
$2,500 for himself and $400 for each of the 
three children, all of them being under 18 years, 
or $3,700 in all. Out of an income of $5,000, he 
thus pays on $1,300, and his rate is 4 per cent. 
His tax thus amounts to $52, or less than one 
tenth of the British. 

It is thus in the lower rates of income tax 
that there is so marked a contrast between the 
two countries. The upper graduation is more or 
less similar. In Britain, the tax rises from noth- 
ing by easy steps to 50 per cent for incomes of 
$250,000. For very high incomes, it may ap- 
proach 60 per cent. Such a graduation tends 
obviously to anticipate the yield from death 
duties. The state cannot take away half a 
man’s income when he is alive and expect to 
tax his fortune — sometimes called his deferred 
income — when he is dead. 

The net result of the exemptions and the 


graduation on the British income tax is signif. 
icant. The standard rate of the levy is 22.5 per 
cent. But the average tax actually paid works 
out at only 10 per cent, or thereabouts, of the 
income returned — this despite all the heavy 
taxation of the wealthy. 

The explanation of the average tax collected 
is simple. The small taxpayer is more important 
than the large taxpayer. In 1929-30, there were 
only 20,000 persons in Great Britain who de. 
clared incomes exceeding $125,000. But the low 
incomes were numbered by the million. It is 
thus the regular income tax that produces four 
fifths of the revenue. Only one fifth is derived 
from the “‘supertax.” 

According to a statement from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, at Washington, 
the whole measure of taxation, federal and 
local, amounts in this country to 20 per cent of 
the national income. It is not easy to say how 
much of this represents income tax, nor can we 
determine accurately what figure in this coun- 
try would compare with the 10 per cent for 
Great Britain. All that can be said is that 
there appears to be a reserve of taxable capac- 
ity still untapped by the Treasury. 

In administration of income tax, legal au- 
thority is not enough. Authority must be also 
moral. The acting Prime Minister in Britain is 
Stanley Baldwin. He may be liked. He may be 
disliked. Nothing will alter the fact that, volun- 
tarily, he has given a handsome slice of his 
wealth to the nation. 

Doubtless it is the duty of His Majesty’s 
Opposition to oppose His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and, if possible, to “turn the rascals out.” 
There is thus perpetual talk in Great Britain, 
as elsewhere, about extravagance and in- 
efficiency. But, in their heart of hearts, the 
people on both sides of the Atlantic believe 
that, on the whole, the money paid in income 
tax goes to the country and that the country is 
worth the money. Britain has found that the 
public accounts should be not only strictly 
audited but clearly presented. Any person of 
reasonable intelligence should be able to follow 
the figures. 

Budgets in these days provide not only for 
the public service. Much of the revenue fur- 
nished by the taxpayer is handed back to the 
citizens. It is by the budget that economic 
inequalities are adjusted. 





’D RATHER BE A SPINSTER 


ANONYMOUS 


A: Last I have what every unmarried 
woman is supposed to want more than any- 
thing in the world, what sentimental old ladies 
have always wistfully suggested, what well- 
meaning friends have urged upon me, what 
casual acquaintances have hinted that every 
woman should have, namely, a home of my 
own. It is a comfortable and pleasant home. 
My husband is one of the finest and most 
considerate of men, a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, listed in Who's Who In America, 
possessor of an entire scrapbook filled with 
press clippings and honors he has won. More- 
over, Our tastes are almost identical. But for 
real happiness I would prefer my former mode 
of existence, which was teaching in a public 
school in an eastern city and living alone in a 
rented room. This is so contrary to all tradition 
that it may be well to assure my readers that I 
am quite as sane as the average person and that 
my tastes are more feminine than masculine. 
Frivolous evening clothes and dancing delight 
me, but so do religious and philosophical 
discussions. 

Married women have long given voice in our 
prints to their joys and vicissitudes, and re- 
cently their unattached sisters have been doing 
likewise. In most cases these latter appear to be 
sprightly persons with varied interests and a 
hopeful outlook on life, rather than the lone, 
lorn individuals they are supposed to be. 
Even when reasonably contented, however, 
they admit that marriage would be more 
satisfactory. It should be, but is it? My experi- 
ence covers both sides, as I remained single 
until well over thirty. 

A childhood spent with the frustrations of a 
woman who craved a musical career and dis- 
liked housekeeping and who was always short 
of money (although her husband had plenty 
for hunting dogs, expensive fishing tackle, and 
trips to Florida with his men friends) gave me 
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the impression that marriage was not a happy 
life for women. All men are not like my uncle, 
of course, but, as every psychologist knows, the 
irrevocable influence of early environment col- 
ors for us all situations in life. 

This home background led to reading and 
observation which freed me from the desires 
and illusions of most young girls. If my aunt 
was so overworked, with one maid in a family 
of four, what would it be like if there were no 
help and a number of children? Consequently, 
an engaged girl always had my unspoken 
sympathy, and the sight of a bride walking up 
a church aisle with all the accouterments of 
beauty and convention never failed to turn my 
mind to cookstoves and crying babies. I 
thought it cruel for society to conceal so much 
drudgery under the falderal of diamond rings 
and wedding veils. 

Balancing this unfavorable picture of home 
life was a vision of how it might be if a man 
and woman of similar tastes could be comrades 
through the years, the wife with her own career, 
the housework performed by experts — the 
social equals of other workers— and with a 
nursery school where the small child could 
remain in the company of other children and in 
the care of specialists, for the few hours that 
his mother worked. I knew, however, that such 
an existence was impossible, that one could get 
specialized workers for everything but home 
tasks and that nursery schools were only for 
the rich. 

In the back of my mind was the vague inten- 
tion of marrying some day, but, knowing how 
much women give up for this exalted state, I 
found it impossible even in my romantic 
youth to consider a man who had not made a 
name for himself in some line. The one thing 
above all that I demanded of life and still 
demand is leisure to write and study, and it 
seemed that an older man would be more likely 











to make this possible. The boys my own age 
probably thought me queer, but they were 
altogether too immature to be considered as 
potential husbands. All my coy glances were 
cast toward a bachelor about twenty years my 
senior who scarcely knew me. It is a wonder 
that I did not break my neck on the subway 
stairs at Harvard Square in those mad dashes 
to “casually” take the same train he did into 
Boston. 


ENGAGEMENT 


"Then I mer dim. It surprised me that a 
man only seven years my senior could attract 
me. He was a publisher, a perfect storybook 
hero, kind and considerate of everyone, tall, 
good-looking, of excellent family, a social asset 
instead of a liability. He entered the pages of 
Who's Who in America in his thirties, and our 
tastes were congenial at many points. 

Our engagement lasted for seven years, dur- 
ing which time our friends and acquaintances 
speculated on the cause of the delay. I had 
never talked much about my ideas on matri- 
mony because I knew the futility of making 
even my friends understand my real attitude. 
So deeply is the thought imbedded in the 
human consciousness that every girl is anxious 
to marry at all costs that they would not have 
believed me. They guessed everything but the 
real reason, namely, that I held nothing against 
my fiance but I did against the institution of 
marriage itself, an institution which, except in 
the largest cities, demands that a woman give 
up her name, her work, her income, in fact her 
individuality, simply because she accepts a 
mate. It is unfair and unjust. 

Those years were spent in trying to gain a 
foothold in the writing profession which would 
give me economic independence after marriage. 
To marry and teach was impossible; he would 
not hear of it. To many women it will seem 
fantastic that for the sake of independence a 
woman could hesitate to marry the man 
whom she loved and who could give her a 
beautiful home. But such was my desire for 
freedom. This passion for writing, however, 
was not merely to gain money, but was excited 
by my eagerness to do my bit in raising the 
status of my sex. 

Often my friends said, “But you could write 
if you were married.” Having no idea of the 
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grueling task it is to get one’s thoughts on 
paper, they pointed to some celebrity who had 
reached the top despite the handicaps of many 
home responsibilities. Yes, an exceptional 
woman can always get there, but I am not 
exceptional. I am an average woman with 
enough intelligence and background to have a 
little to say on a few subjects. Marriage of the 
usual kind would have ended my writing. 

Fate did not grant me much of a foothold in 
my chosen field during those years. The prac- 
tice I gained was valuable, but teaching in a 
public school, carrying on the kind of social life 
my fiance expected, and writing at the same 
time was a huge task. During that period he 
never encouraged me nor asked to see any of 
my work; even my first small successes brought 
no praise from him; and that is what caused the 
final break. I decided it was futile to attempt 
creative work in an unsympathetic atmosphere, 

I do not hold it against him. His attitude 
was the result of his background and environ- 
ment. Other women have had the same experi- 
ence. One writer said recently that, while her 
husband was sympathetic toward her work, 
there was not the same light in his eyes when 
she sold an article as when she cooked the 
roast just right. Few men attach much im- 
portance to their wives’ activities outside the 
traditional sphere. 

Another reason for my postponement of 
marriage was that I was perfectly happy. My 
rooms were furnished with my cherished be- 
longings, which enabled me to have a home 
without any domestic responsibilities. Im- 
probable as it may seem, going out to work 
every morning was a pleasure. Next to writing, 
I love teaching and always returned to the task 
with joy. In the summer there was my own 
camp in the mountains, with plenty of con- 
genial friends. One might say, as so many have, 
that this delay was unfair to my fiance, but we 
both had friends of the opposite sex. I never 
tried to keep him from other women, and dur- 
ing our first acquaintance he was informed of 
my ambitions. 

My ideals of marriage are concerned not only 
with what a woman can get but also with what 
she has to give. I knew I would be little good 
along the lines of homemaker and mother and 
decided my fiance would be much happier witha 
girl who was content to act as a background for 
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his achievements. He said I never cared deeply 
for him, but I cared too much to see our love 
chipped to bits on the grindstone of everyday 
commonplaces. 

He was more or less of a society man, who 
liked a woman to be decorative rather than 
utilitarian but whose income called for a com- 
bination of the two. Some women may be able 
to broil steak and then sit down as the cool, 
well-groomed hostess, but not I. Perhaps we 
could have had one maid, but even then my 
mind would have had to be a patchwork of 
recipes and food prices. 

His love might not have stood the test of 
seeing his wife dish up steamy vegetables, and 
I could not have spent my energy frantically 
trying to “hold my husband”; there is too 
much to be done in the world. It is true that 
love is of the spirit and reaches down below 
these externals, but when the mechanics of life 
are visible on the surface it is like driving the 
car without the hood to cover the engine; it 
detracts from the art of living gracefully. 

There are those who will say one misses life’s 
greatest joy and spiritual development by 
forgoing love’s consummation. It may be 
hopeless realism, but, when that consummation 
means planning meals, marketing, cooking, 
and caring for a toddler of two or three, I prefer 
my memories of books read together, of dinners 
at the Ritz and in front of open fires in old 
farmhouse tearooms on October evenings, of 
symphonies, and of fresh violets in a Valentine 
box. All these are mine, and it would not suit 
me to exchange them for the privilege of 
picking up my husband’s soiled shirts for the 
laundry. 


MARRIAGE 


So IT WENT on until I met and suddenly 
married a man twenty-five years my senior. 
Of course this decision did not come without a 
struggle. It is not easy to give up a man after 
eight glorious years, but this time was not 
spent in vain; it marked a stage of growth. 
What one has experienced spiritually, emo- 
tionally, or mentally becomes part of one and 
cannot be annihilated. 

My husband is a great pal; we enjoy the 
same things — books, music, camping, and 
horseback riding. He is a speaker who long ago 
reached the top in his profession. He is anxious 
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for me to succeed in my work and has encour- 
aged me to give lectures on my subject. 

Instead of a home based on the usual plan, 
we are trying an experiment in reducing the 
mechanics of living to their lowest common 
denominator. Probably I have less housework 
to do than any other woman in the United 
States who does not keep a servant. We have 
two simple meals a day, and everything else is 
minimized accordingly. He enjoys the formal 
dinner with lace cloth and candles but if I am 
busy he can get himself a bowl of bread and 
milk and enjoy it. Because he long ago learned 
the secret of simple living he is ten years 
younger in physical endurance than most men 
of his age. When we want a good meal with all 
the trimmings we go to a restaurant. 

He is able to earn a comfortable living, but I 
am economically independent of him and shall 
remain so. A careful account is kept of the con- 
tributions of each of us to this joint domicile. 
It has been said, of course, that marriage with- 
out children is only half a marriage. Perhaps. 
This experiment could not be worked out with 
even one child, but fortunately my husband 
satisfied his paternal instinct in a former 
marriage. It is not that I dislike children; 
teaching those in their ’teens was a great joy; 
but the care of youngsters under five never 
appealed to me, and in America nurseless 
nurseries are the prevailing mode. 

Everyone should love deeply at some time, 
but love and marriage are not correlative. 
They should be but they are not as yet. Love 
is the poetry of life, a growth in soul, giving 
more color to the sunset, bringing more sympa- 
thy for one’s fellow beings, and fostering a 
poise of spirit not otherwise attained; but mar- 
riage is the prosaic business of living. 

When a woman weds a man much older than 
herself she is not usually interested greatly in 
the physical side of marriage. With all due 
respect to the noble work of Freud, I know 
that this lack of sexual enjoyment will not land 
me in the psychopathic ward half as quickly as 
would the household duties of the average wife 
and mother. 

Marriage to a man I do not love but for 
whom I have respect and friendship gives me 
more freedom. Love has been regarded in the 
minds of women for so many generations as the 


be-all and end-all of existence that they are 








slaves to it. When a woman marries a man she 
loves, she puts him first, thus submerging any 
ambitions she may have. His disposition be- 
comes the barometer of her happiness; if he is 
cross or unappreciative, her day is spoiled; and 
it takes years for her to develop enough sense of 
humor not to take his moods seriously. In my 
case there is not that close attraction, and I can 
go blithely about my work, regardless of any 
mood of my husband’s. 

Is this a happy marriage? As happy as any 
union could be for me. No man could give a 
woman more freedom to do as she pleased or 
more encouragement in her chosen line of work 
than my husband gives me. Nevertheless, as 
I said before, my former life afforded me more 
real happiness than would be possible in any 
marriage, because there is a freedom to the 
single life which no marriage can duplicate. I 
love solitude. My best work is done when I am 
alone. My few domestic duties are irksome 
compared to teaching. Most of all, I miss going 
out to work every morning, which was a psycho- 
logical pick-me-up. Of course I often walk in 
the morning, but there is a mental alertness 
compelled by the necessity of having to get out 
and be at a certain place at a stated time 
which no voluntary action can produce. 

Giving up my name was most repugnant. 
It gives me no pleasure to see my picture in the 
paper with an account of the speech of Mrs.—. 
I might as well be another person. In a great 
metropolis a woman can keep her own name, 
but in this small city people would not under- 
stand it. The only advantage is that this 
miracle-working title of Mrs. enables me to 
criticize marriage without having my ideas 
labeled sour grapes, as they would be were I a 
single woman. 


RETROSPECT 


I; FREEDOM was the wine of life to me, 
why did I marry at all? Marriage is necessary 
to women if they are to escape pity, pity that 
is omnipresent, varying in degree from the 
obvious emotions of relatives to the subtly 
expressed sentiments of casual acquaintances. 
Even some of my most intimate friends could 
never understand my wholehearted devotion 
to writing; they seemed to think it was a 
makeshift to fill the gap caused by my un- 
married state. My colleagues, who knew little 
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of my personal life, thought me one of those 
intellectual women who can find no one to 
measure up to their standards. It never dawned 
on them that, to me, teaching was preferable 
to struggling amid the pots and pans in some 
man’s kitchen. 

It is a weakness of character to be so influ. 
enced by the opinions of others, but I confess to 
that weakness. Censure and criticism is often 
enjoyable, but pity is exasperating, especially 
when there is no cause for it. So, to be rid of 
this eternal annoyance, I decided to accept the 
man who, as a husband, would interfere the 
least in my work. 

Everything has its price, and this matri- 
monial experiment has not been entered into 
without a look at the price tag. It will probably 
mean that sometime I shall have an old man to 
care for, but I really think a great deal of my 
husband, and old people have always appealed 
to me. Many hours of my life have already 
been spent listening to garrulous old folks who 
wanted a sympathetic ear to pour their 
troubles into. As this man has made possible 
the only kind of marriage I could tolerate, it 
will be a joy to make his last years pleasant. 

I am rebellious, nevertheless, against a so- 
ciety whose attitude toward spinsters forces 
many women into marriage and which then 
eagerly takes their jobs if they happen to be 
teachers or other public servants. Our system 
educates girls for the professions and business 
and then mercilessly flings them back to the 
dishpan, making no provision for the intellectu- 
ally trained woman who despises housework 
and baby tending. A life of ease is not my aim. 
I am willing to face hardships and to bear my 
share of the world’s burdens, but my conten- 
tion is that every individual should have the 
opportunity to choose a congenial life work 
irrespective of sex or marital condition. 

Many women hate housekeeping after they 
get into it. The fact that my aversion to it has 
governed my life is not due to superior powers 
of discernment but to that wise woman who 
brought me up to see marriage as it is instead 
of wrapping me up in a lot of romantic illusions. 
A writer who recently said that not one girl ina 
million was ever brought up to know what 
marriage is like made me realize my extreme 
good fortune. The older I grow, the more thank- 
ful I am for such an upbringing. 






THE PREPARATION FOR LIFE 


BY MARY M. COLUM 


L. WAS EcONoMIcs which used to have the 
name of “the dismal science.” But since the 
tragic and apocalyptic writing of Karl Marx 
and the witty and ironic writing of Thorstein 
Veblen, that name is not so appropriate. It 
now looks as if the science of education had 
sunk into the dismal place. The books on that 
subject that are before me* are for the most 
part as dismal in outlook as economics ever 
was. We moderns seem to be trying to diminish 
and enfeeble the human mind instead of 
enlarging it. The only volume that deals with 
higher education, President Lowell’s lectures, 
is not as comprehensive nor as large-minded as 
Newman’s [dea of a University: Dr. Lowell’s 
ideal of what constitutes a fully matured mind 
is not so high. Many of Newman’s ideas, 
however, are embodied in Lowell’s lectures, 
especially the idea of what constitutes a liberal 
education — a conception which is familiar to 
all higher educators. Newman, it will be re- 
called, defined a liberal education as that 
“process of training by which the intellect 
instead of being formed or sacrificed to some 
particular or accidental purpose, some specific 
trade or profession or study or science, is 
disciplined for its own sake for the perception 
of its own proper object and for its own highest 
culture.” President Lowell tells us that “for a 
man who is destined to reach the top of his 
profession a broad education and a firm grasp 
of some subject lying outside his vocation is a 
vast advantage.” And he is at one with 
Newman in the idea that “daily association 
with other young men whose minds are alert is 
in itself a large part of a liberal education.” 


*Eprror’s Nore: — The books discussed bere are: At War with 
Academic Traditions in America, by 4. Lawrence Lowell (Har- 
vard University Press, $4.00); The Transitional Public School, 
by Cyrus D. Mead &9 Fred W. Orth (Macmillan, $2.25); Source 
Book of the Philosophy of Education, 4y William Heard Kil- 
patrick (Macmillan, $2.25); Teachers and Teaching, ed. by Frank 
W. Hart (Macmillan, $1.50). 
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It is when we come to the exponents of 
elementary and precollege training that we get 
a steep drop downward. Like all writers on the 
subject, they declare that education is a 
preparation for life. But where they depart 
from their forerunners is in what they consider 
significant in life. Now the only way for the lay 
person, the person not practically engaged in 
education, to gauge the values of educational 
systems is to observe the adult men and 
women produced by them. And the close ob- 
servation of the end products of modern 
systems in any country gives one material for 
much disturbing meditation. If one also aban- 
dons one’s mind to the perusal of books on 
what is called progressive education it is for the 
most part to give oneself over to a depressing 
experience. One would never imagine that these 
works were meant as a commentary on, or as 
instruction for, the training of human beings 
destined to be tempted to commit, or even 
actually to commit, the seven deadly sins — 
pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, 
envy, and sloth — or destined to attain, or try 
to attain, the seven immortal virtues — love, 
friendship, magnanimity, self-sacrifice, faith, 
hope, and charity—or maybe to fall into 
those monstrous crimes — malice, mendacity, 
and ownership in human beings. I omit rob- 
bery, murder, and the more spectacular 
performances, for comparatively few persons 
are tempted to engage in them. 

Most of the writers on precollege education, 
which is all the education the majority ever 
gains in any country, give one the impression 
that the writers, in the ecstatic contemplation 
of what children can do with old tin cans, 
castoff rubber tires, paint pots, clay, saws, and 
bits of wood, have completely lost sight of the 
adult the child will become. The vocabulary of 
their books is in itself sufficient to stagger the 
mind of the lay person — “experientialists,” 
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“activityists, 
on. 

In a volume before me, The Transitional 
Public School, which is highly recommended in 
an introduction by a commissioner of education 
of the State of New York, the whole emphasis 
is laid on “experience as the teacher.” But 
one’s mind is mystified as to what can possibly 
be meant by “experience.” Further emphasis is 
laid on the fact that a school curriculum 
“should be mainly concerned with engaging in 
activities through which subject matter may 
be learned.” Can it be that “activities” and 
“experience” mean the same thing in the mind 
of the commissioner? The activities described 
in the volume, through which the children 
became educated, include the construction of 
an Indian village, during which the pupils 
learned how to “make boats that would really 
float, traps that would really work, the proper 
method of building a campfire, and the con- 
struction of a temporary shelter.” When this 
educational study was completed, the net result 
seemed to have been the evolution of a number 
of rules concerning safety in woods, water, and 
camps. The next “activity” described is a 
study of the California missions: during this 
the pupils constructed a replica of the mission 
chapel at Carmel; “more than five hundred 
clay bricks and a thousand tiles of plaster of 
Paris were manufactured for the building.” 
This chapel appears to have been constructed 
with great elaboration — crosses were made 
from coat hooks, bells from thimbles and shoe 
buttons, and, most wonderful of all, “after 
demonstration by the principal of simple 
electric wiring several boys equipped the 
interior of the chapel with an indirect-lighting 
system, making possible a view of the interior 
of the building without disturbing its movable 
parts.” 


purposeful problems,” and so 


A LOPSIDED EDUCATION 


Waar was the educational result of this 
“activity”? What was the subject matter 
learned from this “project”? Here it is: “This 
project gave the pupils an understanding of the 
logical sequence of the important historical 
events up to the period of the influx of the white 
man in bis search for gold.” The italics are mine. 
There are a few other results from the “ proj- 
ect,” but there is not one mention, not one 
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glimmering of a suggestion of what the primary 
object of the missions was — not one medita- 
tion on the reason why men gave up homes and 
native land and civilized life and crossed thou. 
sands of miles of unknown ocean. The pupils 
were not told that these sacrifices were made 
with the primary idea of revealing to the 
Indians all the missionaries knew of what the 
believed to be the supreme good or God. There 
is not an approach to a suggestion that man isa 
creature with immortal longings in him, not 
one effort to inform the pupils of the attempts 
that have been made since history began, of 
which the California missions were one, to 
satisfy or express these immortal longings; 
there was no faint suggestion that the major 
experiences of life for most of the children 
when they became adults were to be connected 
with emotional and spiritual things; they were 
not told that a human being develops in pro. 
portion as his emotions and spiritual and 
intellectual powers develop and not in propor- 
tion to his ability for making bells out of 
thimbles or wiring a building for an electric- 
light system. 

It did not seem to dawn on the educators 
that the mere development of the practical 
intelligence, concoction of rules of safety, and 
understanding of the events that led up to “the 
influx of the white man in his search for gold” 
might, if begun young enough and kept up 
long enough, result in an adult with the mind 
and emotions of an adolescent. In short, the 
result of the above “activities” was that the 
pupils were taught matters that might be of 
the greatest benefit to them if they were 
wrecked on a desert island with a few old tin 
cans, a saw, a nail, and a rubber tire but were 
prepared for nothing that in a civilized world 
would be called life. At that, even supposing it 
to be the destiny of mankind to be wrecked on 
desert islands or to be pioneers in newly dis- 
covered lands, the children could have learned 
all that these progressive educationalists 
thought of significance in a Boy or Girl Scout 
organization. 

Nor did what the book calls the “art work” 
which was practiced in connection with the 
above-mentioned “activities” appear to have 
been used to give the pupils any conception of 
what art really is. The children, we are told, 
drew the missions with the padre in charge. 
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Now surely this was an opportunity for using 
the “project” to exhibit a few prints of famous 
pictures and to explain that pictures were one 
of the major expressions of the mind of man, 
belonging to his highest achievements. But, 
in the mania for drawing practical and utilita- 
rian conclusions from everything, all relating 
to the spirit was either overlooked or not 
considered important enough to mention in the 
account of the “project.” It would be difficult 
to imagine anything worse for a child’s develop- 
ment than the assumption on the part of the 
teacher that all experience was practical 
experience and activities largely manual. The 
lack of interest in the child’s emotional and 
spiritual powers, the failure to recognize the 
need of developing an interior life — the most 
necessary of all things if the adult is to have 
some ever-present means of escape from the 
common human experience of loneliness — all 
this is really disastrous. 

The writers of The Transitional Public 
School as well as the commissioner of education 
who recommends it seem to have no real notion 
that all “projects” and all “activities” in 
education have, or ought to have, in view the 
production of an adult human being — adult 
in emotion, thinking power, and potentiality of 
experience. The child should be made happy, 
interested, and occupied, but the adult he will 
become should never be lost sight of if systems 
of education are to mean anything at all. The 
adult produced by the educational methods 
recommended in this book would have his 
manual powers and his ingenuity better devel- 
oped, perhaps, than those of men in the past, 
but as a human personality he would be dimin- 
ished. He would be diminished because the 
development of most of those faculties and 
powers whose products have raised us above 
animal life had been neglected — had, in fact, 
received hardly any recognition. 


FALSE ANALOGY WITH THE GREEKS 


There Is a common habit at the moment 
among people who wish to give their perform- 
ances the air of having distinguished originals 
and ancestors of making a connection with 
something done by the Greeks. Our progressive 
educators, like the rest of them, can trace the 
genealogy of their ideas to the ancient Athe- 
nians. The Greeks, we are informed, were the 
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original “activityists,” and Seneca is quoted 
as saying, “We should learn for life, not for 
school.” A sound enough slogan, but it is worth 
while recalling that the most conspicuous 
pupil whom Seneca prepared for life was the 
Emperor Nero. 

If the authors had thoroughly digested and 
understood a long quotation which they give 
from a book on education in ancient Greece 
their faith would not have been so strong in the 
educational advantages of their own “projects” 
and “activities.” “His whole environment was 
the Greek boy’s teacher,” we are told. It was 
indeed, but what an environment! To sum- 
marize the quotation: the Greek boy took his 
way past the temples with the friezes of Phid- 
ias; he took his place in the theater of Diony- 
sus to gaze on the successive tragedies in which 
Sophocles and Euripides were contending for 
the prize of poetry; or he would listen to the 
comedies of Eupolis, Aristophanes or Cratinus. 
As he passed through the market-place he may 
have found himself listening to an harangue of 
Gorgias or to a fragment of the dialectic of 
Socrates. Strange to say our authors appear to 
believe that this sort of education was the 
original of their “activities” and their “expe- 
riences” and “projects.” 

But an American boy on his way to school 
does not pass temples with friezes by Phidias — 
he passes gasoline stations and canning fac- 
tories and slaughterhouses and coat-and-suit 
shops and advertisements for soaps. When he 
goes to the theater it is not to hear a tragedy of 
Sophocles or Euripides — indeed it is likely to 
be to behold Mae West or the Ziegfeld Follies 
girls or a movie featuring a platinum blonde. 
Instead of the dialectic of Socrates, if he hears 
an oration at all, it is likely to be a Rotary Club 
speech or a sales talk. The form of “activity” 
education enthused over by our progressive 
educators would probably have been excellent 
for the Greek boy; it would have been fine for 
him to learn at school how to make boats that 
would float and traps that would work and 
bells out of thimbles, for all the higher part of 
his education was looked after anyway by the 
drama, the sculpture, the architecture, the 
political and social life — by his whole envi- 
ronment. But for the American child to have to 
devote so much of his school time to “activ- 
ities” and “projects” such as are outlined in 





































































































































































































































































this volume is a waste of the possibilities of 
his young mind and personality. 

To supply deficiencies of environment should 
be one of the objects of educational systems; 
an attempt should be made to make up for all 
those “experiences” which are not in the 
American environment and were in the Greek. 
The children of this country, like the children 
of Australia and Canada and what are called 
the new countries, are underprivileged as re- 
gards daily contacts with the recorded ex- 
perience of man in art, in architecture, in 
music, and in literature. There has not existed 
for long centuries that interchange between 
man and the soil which develops passively a 
complex and highly equipped human being. A 
European child of the present day may not 
have the environment of a Greek child, but, in 
the great cities, anyhow, and often in the 
provincial towns, he has a chance of passing, 
on his way to school, great, old cathedrals 
which it took centuries to build, galleries con- 
taining the pictures and sculpture of his own 
countrymen, made in the environment he is 
familiar with, old palaces and long-cultivated 
gardens; he travels streets called by the names 
of great men who went that way. The American 
teacher, in an effort to develop the child into a 
high type of adult, has to make up for deficien- 
cies of environment such as are barely dreamed 
of by a European teacher, just as in other ways 
a European has to try to make up for defi- 
ciencies in the material environment of his 
young people such as are barely imagined by 
an American teacher. 

No country can make a better investment 
than to ensure for its education and its govern- 
ment the services of the most widely educated, 
the largest-minded, the most generous and 
free-spirited individuals that it is in its power 
to enlist. If we cannot surpass the men of other 
times, we can at least see that we develop some 
people who do not fall below them and we can 
strive to produce some few who will surpass 
them. If we do not, what is the use of all our 
“experiences” and our “projects” and in- 
ventions? 

Here I should like to enter a plea for leaving 
the Greeks out when we want to flatter our- 
selves about some pet scheme of our own in 
education and other affairs and interests. Only 
a very few people with a rare gift of historical- 
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mindedness can approach an understanding of 
the old Greeks at all. They certainly were not 
the kind of people that most writers of books 
on education think they were: they were very 
religious; they had a reverence, the depth of 
which we cannot gauge, for their city and their 
forefathers; they were very limited in their 
interests. And, finally, the only class amongst 
them which we know anything about had a 
contempt for manual work which would appall 
the progressive educators and the outliners 
of “ projects.”’ Xenophon, as quoted in another 
of the books before me, Source Book of the 
Philosophy of Education, mentioned that “the 
base mechanic arts . . . are held in ill repute 
by civilized communities” and, after speaking 
of the enfeeblement of soul that results from 
the practice of them, informed us that they left 
no leisure for those two great experiences of the 
Greeks — “the claims of friendship and the 
state” — declaring that “in some states, es- 
pecially those reputed to be warlike, no citizen 
is allowed to exercise any mechanical craft at 


all.” 
THE OLD VERSUS THE NEW 


I+ tz o1p educators erred at one ex- 
treme and thought too little of the present 
health and happiness of the child and too much 
of the necessity of drilling and disciplining him 
for the conflicts — sometimes totally imaginary 
— that were ahead of him as an adult, the new 
educators have almost completely lost sight of 
these conflicts. The old educators were inclined 
too much to regard the child “as an empty 
reservoir to be filled as economically and 
effectively as possible,” to quote one of our 
progressive educators. But the moderns are 
prone to forget that, in addition to being “a 
living creature of endlessly diversified pos- 
sibilities in activity and behavior,” the child 
is also a nearly empty reservoir, and that, 
while he is as yet fresh and unburdened with 
many experiences, his mind should be well 
furnished with information to enable him later 
to make the best use of it. What is the use of 
trying to train the higher faculties of reason, 
judgment, and logical thinking, as so many of 
the progressive educators try to do, before the 
inferior faculties which minister to the higher 
ones have been trained and used? To quote a 
French critic of modern systems, Charles 
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Maurras: “To pretend to teach childhood with- 
out first peopling the memory, without filling it 
with fables, with hymns, songs, poems, prov- 
erbs, rhymes, lists of capes, dates, and so on — 
in short, to start to utilize the superior faculties 
before the inferior ones have been trained — 
js to give too much labor to judgment, reason, 
and the logical powers before they are able to 
apply themselves to materials worthy of 
them.” 

Now what are we to think of a whole book 
like Teachers and Teaching, made up of the 
judgments of 10,000 high-school seniors on 
their teachers? Some fragment of such matter 
might have made an interesting article for an 
educational periodical, but to fill a book with 
it surely shows a lack of judgment in its com- 
piler. It is only a rare high-school senior whose 
judgment of his teacher has any real value, 
judgment being one of the faculties which 
ripens with experience when it ripens at all. In 
addition, a good judgment on any person in the 
position of a superior, as a teacher is to his 
pupils, is very difficult for even a trained 
psychologist to make; the relation is too com- 
plex, too full of pitfalls for the inexperienced 
reasoner. As might be expected, this book is 
repetitious and full of irrelevant descriptions of 
the personal appearances of teachers. In so far 
as the frequent adverse judgments of the 
pupils may be right, what they reveal is not 
so much faults in the teachers as the need for 
reform in a system of education which per- 
mitted such persons to pass through its training 
colleges and enter the profession of teaching. 
Few of these adverse judgments, perhaps none 
of them, could have been passed if the teacher 
had received that liberal education which Dr. 
Lowell or John Henry Newman or the late Dr. 
Hadley or all real educators since Aristotle have 
believed to be a desideratum for those entering 
any profession. 

Dr. Lowell goes over once more the ground 
which Newman covered in that chapter of The 
Idea of a University entitled ‘Knowledge 
Viewed in Relation to Professional Skill,” and 
he comes to substantially the same conclusions, 
viz., that university education is “a general 
training of the mind as distinguished from the 
acquisition of specific information which is 
expected to be of any definite use in after life.” 
However systems of education alter, however 


the objects and methods of primary and sec- 
ondary education change, the conception of 
what a higher institution of learning should 
provide has always remained the same in the 
minds of the great educators. All of them have 
believed just what is expressed by Lowell in 
these lectures— that the main object of a 
university is to give a liberal education and 
not merely to provide studies for a definite 
profession and that, in substantially confining 
the professional schools of a university to col- 
lege graduates, the heads of the colleges are not 
only doing what will be best for the student as a 
human being but are giving him the best aid in 
the end to reach the top of his profession. “‘ The 
ideal college education,” says Dr. Hadley in 
a sentence quoted by Lowell, “seems to me 
to be the one where a student learns things 
that he is not going to use in afterlife by meth- 
ods which he is going to use.”” Making bold to 
attempt to improve on this definition, I will say 
that the ideal college education seems to me to 
be the one where a student develops the facul- 
ties, the emotions, the intellectual powers he is 
going to make use of as a complete adult and 
develops them by the subjects best-calculated 
to increase these powers, regardless of whether 
or not he uses these subjects thus learned in 
afterlife. 

There are very few talents that can ripen 
independently of the training of other powers 
— that is the salient fact we have learned from 
the experience of mankind. To train any talent 
to its highest, a person needs an easy command 
of many branches of knowledge. Along with 
that, in most high branches of human achieve- 
ment, gifts ripen only as the emotions ripen. 
In the arts especially, the creator’s intellect 
develops as his emotions develop, which ac- 
counts for the fact that an artist’s gift ceases to 
grow when his emotional power decays but can 
keep on growing to extreme old age if his emo- 
tions are kept alive. An elementary education 
which has not for one of its aims the vigorous 
cultivation of the emotions cannot be de- 
scribed as in any sense a preparation for life 
or for keeping alive. For a person is really alive 
as long as his emotions are vivid and living, 
which is perhaps what Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University, implies when he de- 
clares that many people are dead thirty years 
before they are buried. 











, story begins in Guatemala. To be 
éxact, it begins on the airdrome outside the 
capital of Guatemala and it begins very early 
in the morning, because in those days — it 
was about five years ago— the air mail for 
Mexico used to take off as soon as it got light. 

The air mail, which is run by an American 
company, carries passengers. On this particu- 
lar morning there were eleven of us. We stood 
meekly in the Customs shed, next door to the 
hangar, watching our suitcases being weighed 
by two small, suspicious men in straw hats. 
There was a heavy Christmas mail going 
north, and no one was allowed to take more 
than the minimum weight of luggage. 

There was one other Englishman among the 
passengers, and naturally I noticed him at 
once. As a matter of fact, he was a very notice- 
able person. He was tall and bronzed and 
handsome. He had blue eyes and broad 
shoulders and he was smoking a pipe. One 
cheek was furrowed by an intriguing scar. His 
suitcase was plastered with a galaxy of labels, 
all very exotic. He was a striking figure. 

But striking in a very conventional way. 
That was the curious thing about him. It may 
sound far-fetched, but he conformed so ag- 
gressively to type that he seemed really rather 
an oddity. The trouble was that he was so 
exactly like the hero of almost any story in a 
magazine; he was too good to be true. And 
on top of it all — on top of his blue eyes and 
his hatchet face and his clean limbs — it 
turned out that his name was Carruthers. 
That made it harder than ever to believe that 
he was a real person, because the heroes in 
the magazine stories that I had read had prac- 
tically all been called Carruthers. 

You know how difficult it sometimes is to 
decide whether a man is genuine or whether 
he’s acting a part — putting it all on? Well, it 
was particularly difficult with Carruthers, be- 
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cause if he was acting he was so awfully well 
cast that you couldn’t see how much was sham 
and how much wasn’t. I asked him what he’d 
been doing in Guatemala, and he said in an off- 
hand way, oh, he’d been up-country, living 
with the Indians and doing a bit of exploring, 
“Amazing people, those Mayan Indians,” he 
said, and a sort of faraway look came into his 
eyes which gave you to understand that he’d 
probed the innermost secrets of their civiliza- 
tion. 

And where was he going now? Carruthers 
wasn’t sure. Mexico City for a bit; then prob- 
ably south again to Yucatan. “I don’t seem 
to be able to sleep under a roof for long,” he 
said with an apologetic laugh. 

He didn’t boast. He wasn’t a bit flamboy- 
ant. He got all his effects by understatement; 
it was the things he left unsaid that were 
meant to impress you. I say “meant to” be- 
cause I made up my mind almost at once that 
Carruthers was a fraud. I couldn’t help feeling 
that perhaps I was being unfair to him — that 
it was wrong to condemn a large, laconic man 
simply because he approximated so nearly 
the strong silent heroes of fiction. Everybody, 
after all, is acting a part most of the time, 
and it seemed a little hard that Carruthers 
should forfeit one’s confidence simply because 
his part was rather more dramatic and con- 
spicuous than most. 

Still, there it was. I put down Carruthers as 
a sham. In the course of the next twenty-four 
hours I changed my mind about him twice. 


II 


Fivine as a passenger in a big plane 
usually seems to me rather dull. The world is 
reduced to a large, accurate relief map, and its 
inhabitants to small and uninteresting specks. 
But the flight from Guatemala up to Mexico 
is far from boring. Most of the way you skirt 
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a big range of mountains. A lot of them are 
volcanoes, with dense jungle climbing up their 
shoulders and clouds of smoke oozing out of 
the peaks. You go quite close to them and far 
away on your left you can see the blue Pacific. 
As we roared through the sunlit air I felt very 
cheerful and mellow and decided that Car- 
tuthers ought to be given the benefit of the 
doubt. 

An hour after we had started we were cir- 
cling down to the landing field on the Mexi- 
can border. “Field” was a courtesy title. There 
was nothing but a dun rectangle of baked 
earth cut out of the heart of the jungle. 

It’s always a queer feeling when you land 
and the engines are stopped. The silence is as 
sudden and as startling in its effect as a blow 
in the face. But this time there was some- 
thing besides the silence which made the atmos- 
phere seem odd. You couldn’t have defined it, 
except in the light of what happened after- 
wards; you couldn’t have said that there was 
disaster in the air. But I knew, and every- 


body knew, that there was something wrong 
there. 
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Nobody had come out to meet us. The Cus- 
toms shed, where our luggage had to be ex- 
amined, stood at the far end of the clearing. 
Above it the red, white, and green flag of Mex- 
ico flapped listlessly. There were no signs of 
life at all. 

Carruthers and I and the two pilots began 
to walk towards the shed. The buildings 
seemed suddenly a long way away. It was very 
hot. 

The shed was empty. But next door there 
was a hut where the four men in charge of the 
frontier post lived. They were two soldiers and 
two Customs officials. When we went into 
the hut we found out what had happened. In- 
dians had poisoned the water tank. One sol- 
dier was dead; the two officials were delirious. 
The other soldier explained the situation in 
the intervals of being sick. 

It was of course a terrible thing, but at first 
I couldn’t understand why the pilots seemed 
to be taking it so much to heart. There was an 
American doctor on board —a fat, cheerful 
little man from Louisiana — and, while he and 
I and Carruthers did what we could for the sick 





men, the pilots conferred together in low 
voices. I remember wondering what they were 
so upset about. 

Ten minutes later I knew. All the passengers 
were summoned into the Customs shed. We 
stood round a long wooden table, most of us 
looking flustered and faintly horrified. Every- 
one had an uneasy feeling that the Indians 
who had done the poisoning were watching us 
from the edge of the clearing. In a slow, apolo- 
getic voice the senior pilot explained the 
situation. 

The first thing he said was that one of us 
had got to stay behind. 

It was like this. The plane was carrying full 
weight already — “maybe a bit over,” the 
pilot confessed, glancing rather guiltily at a 
young honeymooning couple from Guatemala 
City who had cajoled him into taking an extra 
suitcase. Now we had three sick men on our 
hands, in urgent need of attention. By dump- 
ing all the passengers’ luggage — the mails of 
course were sacrosanct — we should just be 
able to squeeze two of them in. There was only 
one way to make room for the third, and that 
was to leave one of the passengers behind. 

The pilot said it wouldn’t be more than ten 
hours, or say eleven at the outside, before they 
could send back a relief plane from Vera Cruz; 
it was bound to arrive before dusk. And he 
pointed out in a reassuring way that there was 
really hardly any danger from the Indians. 
They were a lot of quitters, anyhow, and seeing 
that there was no loot here it was a hundred to 
one that whoever stayed behind would be per- 
fectly safe. 

But he didn’t sound very convinced of this 
himself, and while he was talking most of us 
cast furtive glances through the door behind 
him at the jungle on the other side of the clear- 
ing. That noncommittal wall of trees had some- 
how acquired a very sinister air. Inside the 
shed there was a feeling of embarrassment; 
everyone was expecting a call for volunteers. 
Only Carruthers seemed to be entirely un- 
moved. His hand, as he held a match to his 
pipe, was almost ostentatiously steady; but I 
noticed that the pipe was lit already. 

Meanwhile the second pilot had been sent 
back to the plane. Now he reappeared. He had 
a pack of cards in his hand. He asked us if 
we minded cutting for who stayed, because 
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it seemed the fairest way. No one objected, 

“Okay,” said the pilot. “Ace high, high 
stays. And the ladies aren’t in on this.” 

Then he began to deal. 

I remember the next two minutes very 
vividly. The casual, familiar patter of the 
cards on the wooden table; the scrabbling of 
rat or a lizard in the thatch above our heads; 
an irritating, peevish whimper which came in. 
cessantly from one of the sick men; the heat 
shimmering on the baked earth outside. . . , 

We got one card each. Nobody spoke. The 
squinting coffee planter from Costa Rica, on 
the dealer’s right, looked at his, and was vis. 
ibly relieved. The dapper Jew from God 
knows where looked at his and let his face 
show nothing. The nice little doctor seemed 
dubious but beamed reassuringly at his wife. 
The two sinister Mexicans were respectively 
inscrutable and overjoyed. The bald politician 
from Guatemala couldn’t bring himself to 
pick up his card; he crossed himself over and 
over again, staring at the card as though he 
had been hypnotized by the baleful but well- 
developed lady whose bust was depicted on 
the back of it. 

It was my turn now. A card slid across the 
table towards me. I felt as if I were going to be 
sick; it was a nasty moment. But I picked it up, 
and it was a very low one — the six of clubs — 
and the world became all of a sudden a much 
pleasanter place. 

After me there were only the honeymooning 
couple and Carruthers, who was next to the 
dealer. 

The little husband had his arm round the 
girl. He picked up his card with his free hand 
and showed it to her. Carruthers could see it 
too. He bit his lip. The girl began to cry, more 
or less silently. The husband seemed to be 
praying. 

A card went to Carruthers — the last card. 
He looked at it, I noticed, without the least 
curiosity. Then he squared his shoulders and, 
catching my eye, smiled in a rather lofty and 
abstracted way. I wondered what he was up 
to. \ 
We threw down our cards in the order they 
had been dealt in. They were mostly low —a 
three, an eight, another eight, a four; the most 
obviously unattractive of the Mexicans had 
the knave of clubs; everyone looked pleased, 





















































and he went rather nastily green in the face. 

But his luck was in. Without a word the 
poor little man on my right put down the king 
of hearts and began to mop up his wife’s tears 
with the end of a cheap fur she had round her 
neck. The fur tickled her nose, and she sneezed. 
It was very pathetic. 

Then, suddenly, Carruthers’ clear, pleasant 
voice broke in on that emotional scene. “Wait 
a bit,” he said. “I’ve got the ace of spades. 
I’m for it.” 

But he did not throw the card down and as 
he put it in his pocket he favored me with 
what I can only describe as an other-worldly 
wink. 


Ill 


The ENGINES roared, and a great Cath- 
arine wheel of dust flew up. We said good-by to 
Carruthers. It was really a very moving scene. 
Only the honeymooning couple believed that 
he had actually drawn the ace, and, of the rest 
of us, only the Jew showed more of scorn than 
of admiration. The doctor’s wife tried to insist 
on a redeal; Carruthers wasn’t to think, she 
said, that we didn’t all appreciate how quixotic 
and chivalrous he had been; but she felt sure 
that one of those Dagos would draw the high 
card on a redeal. Her husband, however, inter- 
rupted her; perhaps he had less faith than she 
in the race prejudice with which she credited 
the gods of chance. But he said that he was 
certainly proud to have met a man of Mr. 
Carruthers’ caliber. 

I waited till the others had gone on board. 
I felt badly about the whole thing. It was un- 
pardonable of me to have thought of Car- 
ruthers as I had done. He had, actually, done 
the Big Thing, with capital letters; and I had 
disparaged him for looking like the sort of man 
who would. I felt like a worm. 

Was there anything I could do, in case any- 
thing —er— happened to him? Any mes- 
sages or anything? 

Carruthers said no. There wasn’t anybody 
much, he said, who — well — who cared about 
him. He looked excessively wistful as he said 
this, and once more I had that horrible, that 
unworthy feeling that he was acting a part. 

I said, in a lame sort of way, that I was aw- 
fully sorry about the whole show. 

“No need to be sorry,” said Carruthers in a 
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very manly voice. “It’s just my luck. I never 
had any at cards.” 

Then I told him impulsively that he oughtn’t 
to have said that he had an ace when he hadn’t 
at all. 

“Oughtn’t I?” said Carruthers, very gently, 
smiling. 

I felt more of a worm than ever. 


IV 


Ar vusx on the same day I landed for 
the second time in that clearing. The relief 
plane was full of Mexican soldiers from Vera 
Cruz. I had got a seat in it by saying that I 
was Carruthers’ brother-in-law; the ties of 
family command a lot of respect in Latin 
America. 

For the second time nobody came out to 
meet us. The lieutenant in charge lent me a 
revolver, and we closed in on the shed in ex- 
tended formation. 

The Indians had been and gone. Carruthers 
was dead, with two bullets in his body. They 
had cut off his head and taken it with them and 
also, judging by the blood, some dead and 
wounded of their own. 

We slept in the shed that night and buried 
Carruthers before sunrise, on account of the 
flies. The grave was short as well as shallow. 
Poor Carruthers. They fired a ragged volley 
over him, partly out of respect for the dead 
and partly to scare away Indians. 

As we walked back to the shed for coffee the 
lieutenant said, “He was a very valiant man, 
your brother-in-law.” I agreed. The lieutenant 
was a nice little man, with large unmartial 
eyes like a deer’s. Rather shyly he handed me 
a packet. It contained what they had found in 
Carruthers’ pockets. Did I think there was 
anything missing? 

I. thanked him and opened the packet. 
There wasn’t much in it. An empty pocket- 
book, with the lining torn out. A snapshot of 
Carruthers, very upright on a horse. Some 
keys and a handkerchief. His pipe. Two re- 
ceipts — one from London, one from a hotel 
in Guatemala City. And last of all a playing 
card. ... 

The lieutenant was saying something, but 
I do not remember what it was. I was laughing. 
I hope he did not think I was laughing at him. 
The card was the ace of spades. 


POEMS BY 
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Queen of the Mayhem 


Would that my love would grow a wen 
Or wart on his comely forehead, 

To change the man from a prince of men 
To somebody mildly horrid. 

Would that my sweet would rage and snap 
And sulk in a manner hateful, 

Instead of being a lovely chap, 
Affectionate, gay, and grateful. 

For then perhaps I might cease to be 

So eaten up with the itch to see 

This rara avis, by night and day, 

As is my current greedy way. 





Would that my love would rob the poor, 
Or trip an innocent cripple, 

Behave in short like a grade-A boor, 
Guzzle and curse and tipple. 

Would that I could contrive to find 
Something ratty about him, 

A trait so mean that I’d be inclined 
To shuffle along without him. 

But no. He’s a thorough sugar bun, 

Perfect in every respect but one, 

To wit. — the brute is as nice, you see, 

To everyone else, as he is to me. 


Wanted: One Cave Man 
with Club 


Oh, for a man to take me out 

And feed me fowl or sauerkraut 
Without first asking where to dine. 

If such there be, would he were mine! 


Nothing Ventured 


He who weds for love may find 

The tender passion disinclined 

To last; while he who leaps without it 
Will never have to fret about it. 
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Mesint Is a perennial excitement about a 
publisher’s search for new books and fresh 
authors. Unlike other businesses, in which the 
markets are more stabilized and standardized, 
experience is not necessarily of great value. A 
publisher seeking to build his list has only one 
certainty — he never knows what to expect, be 
it pain or pleasur- , disappointment or success. 
In dealing with artistic temperaments, he 
quickly learns that he cannot work on any 
psychological generalizations; each individual 
has his own foibles and eccentricities. Only too 
often an unguarded enthusiasm, a momentary 
ignorance of some intimate detail of an author’s 
private life may betray him. 

I recall, for example, an embarrassing and yet 
amusing experience some years ago, with the 
first Mrs. Arnold Bennett. I met Mrs. Bennett 
as a fellow passenger on a trip to England. 
She was a tall, distinguished-looking, animated 
Frenchwoman, a diseuse and a poetess, who 
was returning, I believe, from a lecture tour in 
America. Naturally our conversations turned 
to her husband, and I expressed a hope that I 
might some day have the privilege of meeting 
him. She was kind enough to say she thought 
he would enjoy meeting me and urged me to 
write him immediately I arrived in London. 
She herself, as she explained, was going first to 
Paris, but I should say in the letter that I had 
met her and was writing him at her suggestion. 
Naturally I followed her instructions, only to 
be somewhat startled by the consequences. 
Promptly enough I heard from Mr. Bennett, 
who had left London and gone to Southampton 
where his yacht was anchored. Unfortunately 
I have mislaid his letter but I quote from 
memory. He very cordially invited me to join 
him on his boat for luncheon and a chat, but 
there was a bombshell in the postscript of his 
note. It said: “It will, perhaps, interest you 
to know Mrs. Bennett and I are separated.” 
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BY LOWELL BRENTANO 


I could not avail myself of this opportunity, 
and it was not until years later that I finally 
met Mr. Bennett. You may be sure I did not 
refer to our earlier correspondence. I found 
him, however, a fascinating individual. Dressed 
like a fashion plate, he combined the tense, 
nervous drive of an overworked American 
executive with an Old World courtesy. But | 
never felt I had known Mr. Bennett at his 
best; he was undoubtedly a sick man physically 
when I met him in 1928. He had a very sallow 
complexion, his face muscles twitched con- 
stantly, and he had some vocal impediment, 
seemingly caused by paralyzed muscles, which 
rendered it difficult for him to articulate 
distinctly. I tried to persuade him to write his 
autobiography, and he told me laughingly that 
I was about the twentieth American publisher 
who had come to him with this request. 


MYSTERY MAKER 


Avworner VERY fleeting contact I had 
with a high-pressure Englishman was with 
Edgar Wallace. I called on him not so much 
in the guise of a publisher but rather as a 
mystery fan and as a playwright who had 
done some work in his field. I chanced to be 
coauthor of The Spider and had collaborated 
on other mystery plays and novels and so | 
talked with Wallace more about writing than 
about publishing. In line with newspaper re- 
ports, I found him engaged in quantity produc- 
tion. The walls of his large study were lined 
with bookcases, but the shelves were filled 
with more dictograph records than books. A 
typewriter on the table before him, a dicto- 
graph at his elbow, and a pile of multitudinous 
notes all testified to his industry. And yet he 
had that genius, possessed by most successful 
and speedy workers, for shifting his attention 
instantly from one subject to another without 
loss of concentration. And while I was there 
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| should have supposed he was possessed ot 
ample leisure; there was no sense of hurry 
either in his movements or his mood. 

He discussed with me his anxiety about the 
rapidity with which his books were being 
published in America — at the rate of five to 
six titles a year. He wondered whether his 
sales per copy would not increase greatly if he 
lengthened the period between publication and 
whether, in fact, he could not thereby increase 
his total sales and lessen his own work. Al- 
though it is a much-debated question among 
publishers how frequently a writer can issue a 
book without flooding his market, I was in- 
clined to agree with him. 

He had a new play, The Case of the Frightened 
Lady, which had just opened in London, and 
he asked me to see it immediately. I went that 
night and was rather disconcerted at the slow 
tempo with which English mystery drama is 
performed. To my surprise, Wallace tele- 
phoned me a few days later and asked me my 
impressions of the play. I tried to be both tact- 
fal and truthful but I am afraid I was not as 
enthusiastic as I should have been. He was 
expecting to sail for America in a few months, 
and we made tentative plans to lunch together 
when he reached New York. Little did I dream 
I should never hear his voice again and that 
his return to England from his Hollywood 
pilgrimage would be in a coffin. 


CHILE MAPOCHA ACUNA 
Whenever one thinks of Edgar Wal- 


lace, one instinctively thinks of the under- 
world. There are authors in the underworld — 
both good and bad—with whom I have 
brushed elbows. My descriptive adjectives, by 
the way, refer to the writing ability and not the 
morals of the authors concerned. Probably the 
most widely publicized of these figures was 
Chile Mapocha Acuna, who sprang into 
prominence in New York City as the star 
witness in the series of investigations of the 
local vice squad and its alleged “framing” 
methods. Acuna, in his testimony, revealed 
himself as one of the decoys in the system. His 
story created great excitement and resent- 
ment in many quarters, and eventually he was 
given a police bodyguard against the possibility 
of his being “‘ bumped off.” 

He called at my office one day accompanied 
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by his guard, two ferocious, husky-looking 
gentlemen, either of whom should have been 
able to put Acuna in his pocket. Acuna himself 
was a small, fragile, delicate-appearing man, 
with soft brown eyes and a shy manner. Leav- 
ing his escorts in the reception hall, I took him 
into my office and closed the door. It was 
beginning to rain, so I went to the window and 
closed it with a bang. Instantly my office door 
was thrown open, and his escorts literally 
spilt themselves into the room. They looked 
sheepish. One of them said, “Sorry, but we’ve 
gotta watch this fella. We don’t want any 
trouble while we’re on the job.” This was the 
first time, so far as I know, that a publisher 
has been suspected of luring an author into 
his office for the purpose of shooting him. 

Acuna told me a pathetic story of his life and 
how, in order to protect and shelter his 
family, he had entered upon his revolting work. 
Curiously enough, at the risk of seeming over- 
credulous, I confess I was inclined to believe 
the essential parts of his story, at least to the 
extent of considering him more sinned against 
than sinning. He had written (I think with the 
help of a friend or a newspaper man) a book 
about his experiences, which he said quite 
frankly he wished to publish as a justification 
of his course and in the hope of vindicating 
his name. He was, not very strangely, eager to 
make any money possible but he wanted “his 
name right.” I did not feel such a book fitted 
in with our editorial policy and, besides this, I 
had my honest doubts as to its salability. 
Tactfully I explained the situation to him. 
To my surprise, he told me he was so eager to 
have it published he would pay me three hun- 
dred dollars to offset some of the risk involved. 
I was still reluctant to undertake the publica- 
tion, and he left me in a most disappointed 
mood. I believe he subsequently made a similar 
arrangement with another publisher, and his 
book saw the light of day. 


SHAW AND His Books 


I wave orren been asked what was the 
largest and most difficult publishing contract I 
ever negotiated. Certainly both in the time and 
money involved and in the complexity of the 
contract itself no other publishing arrangement 
I have concluded equaled the importance of 
the contracts covering the collected edition of 








George Bernard Shaw. And, speaking of con- 
tracts, it is a source of great pride to me to re- 
call that (with the exception of this collected- 
edition contract) my family published Mr. 
Shaw’s books for over a quarter of a century 
not on a scrap of paper but on a gentlemen’s 
agreement and a handshake. Here was one of 
the world’s most sought-after authors, be- 
sieged by rival publishers at every step, who 
stood by us and with us on a basis of mutual 
confidence and esteem. 

For ten years, off and on, Mr. Shaw and I 
had casually discussed a definitive de luxe 
edition of his works. I say “casually,” because 
Mr. Shaw, notwithstanding his desire for and 
his interest in such an edition, was always 
engrossed with a new play or book and was not 
anxious to forgo his original writing in order 
to collate and revise his old books. He always 
referred to our proposed Shaw Set as something 
to look forward to in the vague future. I, on 
my part, did not press the matter. To begin 
with, the investment involved in a collected 
edition of one thousand to fifteen hundred sets 
is very substantial. Secondly, and more im- 
portant, I was uncertain, even if and after the 
entire edition was sold, whether he would be 
satisfied with the remuneration. And, above 
everything else, I wanted Mr. Shaw to be a 
satisfied author. I would far rather have never 
persuaded him to enter an arrangement than 
to carry it through to his dissatisfaction. 

And so the matter lagged, till I had an idea 
that subsequently proved feasible. I knew that 
as a general publisher I was equipped to dispose 
of a limited de luxe edition, but I had no 
facilities for the larger market enjoyed by so 
called subscription publishers. These firms, 
usually specializing in sets, not only sell by 
mail but also employ representatives to visit 
people in their homes. If, I reasoned, I could 
make an arrangement with such a firm, over 
the course of years, various editions could be 
published and marketed on a broad scale. This, 
I felt, would give Mr. Shaw distribution by a 
method to his liking. So one summer I broached 
the idea to him, and, subject to many restric- 
tions, he gave it his verbal approval. We dis- 
cussed for hours his wishes and preferences and 
the types of financial arrangements to be made. 
I knew that many months would be needed to 
make the necessary arrangements in America, 
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and, of course, these could not be concluded 
without referring them back to Shaw again, 
Accordingly we agreed I was to conduct various 
negotiations in New York and, once I had the 
American end clarified, was to return to 
London. 

On my arrival in America, therefore, I began 
conversations with William H. Wise, whose 
firm for many years has specialized in the 
subscription and mail-order field. Mr. Wise, a 
man of great charm, wit, and brilliancy, saw 
the possibilities of the arrangement and sat 
down with me for long and weary months of 
detailed planning. I sailed for London the fol- 
lowing summer carrying with me voluminous 
contracts embodying the three-cornered deal 
between Shaw, Wise, and Brentano’s. In gen- 
eral, they carried out Mr. Shaw’s wishes and 
commands, although many questions had come 
up which I had not previously anticipated; and 
here all I could do was to carry out what I felt 
to be the spirit, rather than the letter, of my 
instructions. 

When I reached London, the storm broke. 
Mr. Shaw professed himself surprised and to 
some extent displeased that I had returned to 
him with complete contracts drawn up by 
lawyers. This was unnecessary, according to 
him. For, despite the warm personal regard and 
high esteem in which he holds his American 
legal representative, Mr. Benjamin Stern, Mr. 
Shaw distrusts lawyers as a tribe, even English 
and Irish solicitors. He prefers to draw up his 
own contracts. Accordingly, day by day and 
clause by clause, we battled over and revised the 
contracts until they were more satisfactory to 
him. And, daily, as soon as I left Mr. Shaw’s 
house, I would rush to a cable office and radio 
Mr. Wise a complete text of the day’s changes, 
in order to secure his comments and approval. 
Usually his reply would arrive early the fol- 
lowing morning, and I would convey his senti- 
ments and reactions to Mr. Shaw. My position 
was not an enviable one, for I had to satisfy 
both Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wise, let alone myself. 
Eventually, at the end of two years of planning 
and discussion, innumerable letters, cables, and 
arguments pro and con, the contracts were 
finally signed and witnessed one hot, Septem- 
ber afternoon. The occasion was celebrated 
(and should I say solemnized?) at an English 
high tea attended by Mrs. Shaw, the American 
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Consul (in his official capacity to notarize the 
documents), Mrs. Brentano, and myself. 


THE SHAVIAN CHARACTER 


Ano YET, in the midst of the turmoil, 
there were charming moments, rare episodes, 
which illustrated the uniqueness of Mr. Shaw’s 
character. For example, in our preliminary 
discussions about finances, he and I had agreed 
on a certain division of profits. Subsequently, 
when I negotiated with Mr. Wise in America, 
the way in which the contracts shaped up made 
it legally and mathematically impossible to 
follow our prearranged plans. I worked out 
what I felt to be the equivalent of the former 
arrangement, but it was much more favorable 
to Mr. Shaw and left Brentano’s with a smaller 
share. When, the following summer, he came to 
the paragraphs dealing with this point, Mr. 
Shaw angrily waved his long arms, his face 
red with anger. “This is not what I agreed to,” 
he shouted. “But, Mr. Shaw,” I interposed 
pleadingly (hoping to explain the reason for the 
changes), “you don’t understand — you —” 
“I understand well enough,” he answered 
belligerently, “that you’ve given me more than 
was agreed upon — here, where’s my pencil?” 
Before I could say another word, he lined out 
various clauses and wrote in a new arrange- 
ment not only restoring the old balance of 
division but even tipping the scales in my 
favor. What can you do with a man like that? 

On another occasion I had a protracted 
argument over a clause to protect Mr. Wise in 
the event of the sudden disability or death of 
Mr. Shaw. As Mr. Wise had explained to me, 
once the arrangements were concluded, they 
would require a heavy investment on the part 
of his firm, and he demanded protection against 
any physical or legal accidents which might 
delay his definitely planned program. To cover 
this point, we had a clause which provided for 
the continuance of the project without inter- 
ruption and delay, in the event of Mr. Shaw’s 
disability or death before all the material was 
in Wise’s hands. This clause, for some reason 
that even today I do not know, enraged Mr. 
Shaw. He demanded that it be struck out 
of the contract. Mr. Wise insisted that it 
remain. I continued to argue. Mr. Shaw scat- 
tered the papers with a wave of his hand, rose 
from his desk, and walked out of the room in 
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dignified anger. I waited a few minutes and 
then left the house silently. For several hours, 
heartsick, I roamed the streets of London, 
cursing myself for upsetting two years’ work 
in one morning’s insistence. Finally, footsore 
and soul-weary, I reached my hotel. The desk 
clerk called to me. “A message for you, Mr. 
Brentano.” I recognized Mr. Shaw’s handwrit- 
ing and eagerly tore it open. Here was the 
message: 
4 Whitehall Court, 


London, S.W. 1, 
2tst, Sept., 1929. 


Dear Lowell Brentano, 
I think the enclosed will cover the risk of my dying 
or going noticeably more dotty than I already am. 
Faithfully 
G. Bernard Shaw. 


One of the high spots of the summer was a 
last-minute invitation to attend the opening 
performance of The Apple Cart. A London 
opening, especially a Shaw opening, is an 
occasion. Unlike first performances in America, 
where one can sometimes obtain seats in ad- 
vance at the box office, always from an agency, 
a London opening is a social event, by invita- 
tion. The dress is extremely formal, with 
women wearing their choicest evening gowns 
and men their tailcoats and high hats. Natu- 
rally I had a Tuxedo with me but I had a sense 
of diffidence as I visualized the stares of the 
English four hundred at the vulgar American. 
I mentioned the matter to Mr. Shaw, who 
scoffed at my scruples. “Be like me,” he 
boasted. “Whatever I do is right. If I wear a 
sack suit and all the others are in full dress, I 
make them feel they’re wrong. Remember, my 
boy, whenever you feel out of step, always act 
as if the other fellow wasn’t in step with you.” 

I am afraid that I never paid the proper 
attention to the performance. My wife and I 
were hardly seated when Ambassador Dawes 
and Ramsay MacDonald were ushered into the 
seats directly behind us. Cautiously I turned 
myself sideways, so that the rest of the evening 
I could listen to the play with one ear and to 
their comments with the other. 

Either Mr. MacDonald had suffered a hard 
day which he could not shake off or the per- 
formance annoyed him. At any rate, he sat 
there, stiff and dour, and listened unsmilingly 
to the jibes about the English Parliament and 








Ministry. Dawes, on the other hand, kept up a 
continuous series of chuckles and at sallies he 
particularly appreciated would jab MacDonald 
vigorously in the ribs. Finally, as the action of 
the play progressed, the King and Queen were 
holding a garden party, and a loud announce- 
ment was made: “The American Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James.” For the first time 
Mr. MacDonald seemed to come to life; he 
slapped Dawes on the leg and laughed heartily 
at the characterization. I heard him whisper, 
almost in a tone of revenge, “Now it’s your 
turn!” 


TACKLING ROYALTY 


Speaxinc oF KINGS and queens recalls 
to my mind the time and money I spent in a 
vain attempt to be the publisher to a king, or, 
to be more accurate, the world’s most im- 
portant ex-king. When the revolution in Spain 
occurred and King Alphonso abdicated and 
left his native land, I realized that His Maj- 
esty’s autobiography would be a trump card 
for any publisher. My associates thought my 
idea preposterous, so I resolved to seek further 
advice. It so happened that I was acquainted 
socially with a very beautiful and talented 
Spanish girl, the daughter of the Marquesa B. 
She and her mother, who had intimate contacts 


at the Spanish court, had spent several years | 


in America partly on a confidential mission for 
their government. While I was deliberating 
whether or not to talk with Miss B. about the 
matter, she telephoned me, in great excitement, 
and voiced what was already in my mind. 
Accordingly, we met immediately and dis- 
cussed at length the feasibility and possibility 
of sending her, accompanied by her mother, to 
Fontainebleau as my emissary to secure a con- 
tract with the King. 

Lest at this late day I seem moon-struck to 
have ventured on such an enterprise, I can 
only say that every important newspaper, 
magazine, and syndicate rushed representa- 
tives abroad by fast steamer with the same 
end in view. Within two days I concluded 
arrangements with the editor of one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous magazines, by which we 
jointly shared the expenses of Miss B.’s trip 
and he, in return for a mouth-filling sum, was 
to have the magazine rights of the book, when 
and if secured. Then ensued another breathless 
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day when, with Miss B. at my elbow to guide 
me in court etiquette, I wrote and destroyed 
letter after letter to His Majesty outlining ou 
financial proposals. 

We put the ladies on a fast steamer, sailing 
within four days after our original considera. 
tion of the project. They were equipped with 
enough warnings, directions, and equipment 
for any polar expedition, not forgetting a com. 
plete and private code for use in confidential 
messages. But, alas, all our efforts were in vain, 
The ladies arrived in due course at ther 
destination and found many of my competitors 
and colleagues already besieging the premises, 
We did have the satisfaction of knowing that 
Miss B. was one of the few people ever to secure 
an interview with various members of the 
royal family, but there was never an occasion 
to present our offers. She was told that a certain 
English syndicate had far outbid us, if the 
matter were to be decided on purely financial 
grounds. But the King’s attitude at that time 
was that, irrespective of finances, he would 
write nothing for anybody. He felt that the 
political situation in Spain should not be 
further complicated by any public statements 
by him and that both his dignity and the wel- 
fare of his country would best be served by 
reticence! Subsequently, many articles and a 
few books telling about his experiences and 
purporting to reveal his sentiments have been 
published. But only within the past few months, 
so far as I know, has Alphonso written a per- 
sonal record of the kind we sought. 

I was in Paris the summer of 1931 and, in an 
effort to follow up the most recent develop- 
ments in the matter, had the privilege of meet- 
ing the King’s private secretary, the Marques 
de Torres de Mendoza. The Marques, a slender, 
vibrant little gentleman, looking not unlike 
Adolphe Menjou, is a gallant who speaks flaw- 
less English. On his first visit, he kissed my 
wife’s hand with a flourish, greatly to her 
embarrassment. She resolved to be prepared 
for him on another occasion and, after a mani- 
cure, sprayed the back of her hand with 
perfume. But this time, evidently with 4 
realization that his first advance had taken her 
aback, he shook hands in a businesslike, Ameri- 
can manner and disconcerted her afresh. 

The project of the book was still incubating. 
His Majesty did not feel that as yet the time 
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had come to break his self-imposed silence. I 
tried to explain, tactfully, that news, like food, 
is a perishable commodity and that, the longer 
His Majesty delayed, the less valuable his 
book became. No matter, Marques Mendoza 
said; His Majesty realized that, but nothing 
could be done at present. 

Through the Marques’ kindness, I expected 
an appointment with the King the following 
week; and for the next few days I studied court 
etiquette. But three or four days later the 
Grand Duke Alexander died, and the King 
came to Paris to assume charge of the funeral 
arrangements. He went into royal mourning 
and canceled all tentative appointments that 
had been made for him. 

This and the other experiences I have been 
recounting are but a few of the many contacts 
I have enjoyed; in fact, it is this aspect of 
publishing I now miss most. There is a sense 
of loneliness in being cut off, even temporarily, 
from the mental stimulation of working for 
and with authors. For to me publishing is far 
more than a business; it is an art, inasmuch 
as it deals with a spiritual product, intangible 
values; it is a career of cultural and intellectual 
richness, which in the space of a lifetime barely 
affords a mastery of its techniques; it is a game 
in every sense of the word; it offers companion- 
ship, competition, zest and variety, continuous 
excitement, unexpected battle, according to 
the turn of the wheel. It is a racket only to 
those who abandon their inner integrity and 
sublimate every fine and honorable aspect of 
literature for experience and an immediate 


profit. It is a profession, not, to be sure, as 
exactly defined as law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing, but nevertheless preimposing standards of 
taste, based on knowledge of books that have 
passed and prescience about books to come. 

For, in the end, the publisher, as I see it, is a 
divided soul. He wars against himself, as the 
pendulum swings from the artist in him to the 
businessman and back to the artist. If he 
inclines solely to either extreme, he is lost. A 
publisher who is merely a businessman is not, 
to my mind, a true publisher. “Man does not 
live by bread alone.” An artist who is merely 
an artist, who despises commerce and balance 
sheets, will soon sit in an ivory tower, weaving 
dreams to and for himself. Only by maintaining 
the ideal balance between literature and life 
can a publisher exist and continue year after 
year to serve his public and his own self. 

And so, to a true publisher, it is the future 
which beckons imperiously. He is like some 
fabled monster with an unending appetite; he 
needs books, more books, still more books. 
And books spring from human personalities. 
But what books? And what human personali- 
ties? Who can presage the turns in public 
taste, and what type of fiction will entertain 
the crowd next year? Who can foresee coming 
movements and events that will alter human 
life as we know it to-day? Who will be the 
personalities of to-morrow? Who will guide the 
destinies of our children’s children? The pub- 
lisher who can gaze into the crystal ball and 
answer questions like these will reap his reward 
not in heaven but on earth! 


This concludes Mr. Brentano’s reminiscences 
of his career as a publisher 
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- YEARS ago American public opinion 

was aroused by investigations which disclosed 
the dangerous conditions under which certain 
consumer goods, among them cigars and men’s 
and women’s clothing, were manufactured, in 
whole or part, in tenement sweatshops. The 
sweeping elimination of this industrial evil 
makes one of the proudest pages in the history 
of labor reform in this country. We are not 
modest about that history and refer proudly to 
a nebulous conception called “the American 
standard of living.” We profess to be horrified 
at reports of daily wages of twenty to fifty 
cents in Japan. We were indignant when Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt returned from a tour of 
Porto Rico and declared that women em- 
ployed in highly skilled needle trades there were 
paid as little as two cents an hour. Such 
conditions, we stated firmly, would never be 
tolerated in the United States. 

Unless these professions are meaningless, 
we will do well to regard with concern certain 
developments in the industrial life of our coun- 
try today. For the sweatshop, relic of a primi- 
tive industrial past, has left us a heritage, 
a lusty offspring whose thriving growth is a 
dangerous threat to those high social and 
economic standards we so ingenuously pro- 
claim. This heritage is the homework method 
in industry. 

Homework flourishes in many fields but par- 
ticularly in the fabrication of knitted and hand- 
embroidered goods and of popular novelties 
such as artificial flowers, lamp shades, veils, 
gloves, powder puffs, artificial eyelashes, jig- 
saw puzzles, and so on. Where the sweat- 
shop involved hundreds of workers, and those 
concentrated in industrial centers, the home- 
work industries involve thousands, and these 
scattered from Maine to California, with a vast 
number in outlying rural districts. Its very 
decentralization multiplies the difficulties of 
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controlling it, indeed, of even arriving at a 
close estimate of its full proportions. 

Ten cents an hour is considered a high wage 
in the up-to-date homework industry. Three 
cents an hour is not an uncommon rate. No 
complete survey of the firms using this method, 
including definite figures of the number em. 
ployed, is available, but here are some exam. 
ples. 

There is the Knitted Outerwear Industry. 
In one branch alone, that of knitted headgear, 
this industry employs 20,000 homeworkers in 
New York and 75,000 throughout the country. 
Wages range down to three cents an hour. One 
firm in another branch of the same industry, that 
of children’s knitted garments, has 10,000 home- 
workers “‘on call,” employs 3,000 regularly, 
pays from four to six cents an hour (which is 
considered high), and has an annual pay roll 
of $125,000. 

The Pleating, Stitching, Bonnaz and Hand 
Embroidery Industry has 45,000 homeworkers 
scattered from New York to the Pacific coast. 
The glove industry is reported to be about 
half a homeworking industry. About 4,000 
men and women in the South cane chairs at 
home for as little as six cents an hour. Two 
dollars a week is the code wage for homework 
in Porto Rico, and 70,000 homeworkers there 
do needlework for American firms. 


II 


For srincine this subject of homework 
out into the open, the writing of the NRA codes 
has been responsible. Over 600 of them have 
been drawn since July, 1933. Roughly speak- 
ing, twenty per cent are concerned with the 
homework problem. Over eighty codes definitely 
prohibit the practice. The rest of the twenty 
per cent have provisions or regulations to 
abolish it within a stated length of time or to 
keep it within agreed bounds. 
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ei teen iia cal ae there was no federal yardstick 
by which the homework practices of all indus- 
try could be judged and accordingly regulated. 
Each industry went to Washington as an 
independent group, wrangled for a while, and 
wrote its own code. Where the mass of work- 
ers in the industry was factory-employed, 
there the regulation of homework was strict, 
if the practice was not abolished altogether; 
where the industry was already preponderantly 
organized on a homework basis, there the 
regulation was perfunctory. Outstanding in 
the fight for complete abolition and unique in 
the position of having not only enacted but en- 
forced this Provision are the men’s clothing 

and women’s garment industries. Their strong 
labor organizations, determined to avoid the 
destruction of wage scales brought about by 
the free employment of homeworkers, have 
been the chief instruments in this success. 

But, regardless of the disposition in any code 
of the homework question, each industry has 
four separate provisions in its code for condi- 
tions of labor. These are: (1) the limitation of 
labor to forty hours a week; (2) a minimum 
wage somewhere between thirty and thirty- 
five cents an hour; (3) the prohibition of child 
labor; and (4) the right to collective bargaining. 
Whatever the adoption of these principles may 
have done for American labor generally, the 
fact remains that they have been widely 
violated. And one of the most prevalent forms 
of violation has been through the use of home- 
workers. 

The reasons for this are simple. A factory 
can be inspected. Pay envelopes and time- 
keepers’ sheets are concrete pieces of evidence. 
To discover, in a factory employing fifty or a 
hundred or two hundred persons, whether code 
regulations are being observed is a reasonably 
simple matter. But to investigate the working 
conditions of 10,000 people employed by a 
single firm but living here and there about the 
considerable area of the United States is some- 
thing else. In short, it cannot be done. 

As a result, American manufacturers in 
many industries have cut down their factory 
personnel to a minimum and have turned to 
homework as the major source of their labor 
supply. Today, in tens of thousands of homes, 
the hours of labor run to sixty and seventy a 
week, the wages of labor range between three 
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and ten cents an hour, and the laborers may 
be immature children or feeble oldsters who 
would not be allowed inside a factory gate. 

And remember that these conditions prevail 
not only legally in the industries whose codes 
are noncommittal or unconcerned about the 
homework question but illegally in many 
industries whose codes forbid it or restrict it 
drastically. In the latter group, the garment 
trades, as we have noted, are an exception; 
many others, however, have ignored the codes 
and are engaging successfully in a devious 
process of industrial bootlegging of homework. 
The Pleaters, Stitchers, Bonnaz, and Hand 
Embroidery manufacturers, for example, after 
a long wrangle over the homework problem, 
wrote a prohibition clause into their code. But 
a large group of them, from whom the opposi- 
tion to the clause was chiefly derived, made up 
of hundreds of small contractors and subcon- 
tractors, individually only the tiniest of 
factors in the industry as a whole, knew that 
they would never comply, knew also that 
enforcement would be nearly impossible. They 
are still sending out their work to homes and 
are paying wages as low as four cents an hour. 
Nearly the same situation prevails in the 
Artificial Flower and Feather Industry, whose 
code prohibits homework, the principal differ- 
ence being that the women and children em- 
ployed in it frequently make only three cents 
an hour. 


Ill 


Bor, WHETHER the work is sent out 
legally or illegally, the fact remains that code 
provisions on hours, wages, and child labor 
are considered non-existent as far as the 
practice of homework is concerned. And col- 
lective bargaining, which might otherwise be 
an aid in maintaining the rest of the code 
standards, i is impossible, since workers cannot 

organize when they operate independently 
and do not live in centralized communities. 
They must take what is offered them or get 
nothing. 

The meaning of this in terms of disorganiz- 
ing industry, of undermining the economic 
structure, of destroying the morale of employ- 
ers and workers alike is a grim story. In 
making a survey of the situation for the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York, the writer talked 










































with code authorities, with individual manu- 
facturers, with men, women, and children 
engaged in homework. The question is many- 
sided. 

One of its most vicious features is desperate 
competition within the industry. The manu- 
facturer who complies with the law, who pre- 
fers to or who must have his work done on his 
own premises, who pays the code wage, who 
works no more than code hours cannot possibly 
meet the competition of the manufacturer who 
farms out his work into homes. The first pays 
rent for factory space and showrooms, for 
factory equipment and upkeep, for power and 
light. The second cuts his factory space down 
to a minimum or does away with it altogether. 
Most of his rent is for transportation rooms 
and showrooms only. He has no factory equip- 
ment, no upkeep charges, no power, no light 
to pay for. His wages are often as little as ten 
per cent of the factory wages; the hours his 
workers give to their labor depend on their 
wishes or their needs, and may be augmented 
by assistance from other members of their 
families. Both these manufacturers sell their 
products in the same market, with the conse- 
quence, only to be expected, that the manu- 
facturer of the homemade article can underbid 
the manufacturer of the factory-made article 
to a point where the latter ceases to be a factor 
in the economic scheme. 

A typical case found by the writer was a 
manufacturer of machine-knit berets, in that 
branch of the Knitted Outerwear Industry 
which employs almost 100,000 homeworkers 
at a rate officially computed to be three cents 
an hour. Before the homemade product came 
into the market, this individual ran a factory 
employing 110 machine workers and sold his 
berets to chain stores with national distribu- 
tion. With the arrival of the homeworked 
articles, he was practically wiped out. Chain- 
store buyers, many of them from the five-and- 
ten-cent group, laughed at the prices he quoted. 
They told him they could get a handmade 
product for a fraction of his figure. What was 
more, they added, there was no longer a market 
for the machine-knit cap. Women wanted 
“handmade” goods in the five-and-ten-cent 
stores. They got them. Homework supplied 
them. 


To cope with this situation, this employer 
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fired 100 of his factory workers, keeping ta J ,, 
as a nucleus for unforeseen developments of dy 
the future, and at the time I interviewed hin ai 
was sending the bulk of his work into homes, at § 4, 
the same wage rates as his competitors. On § i 
hundred workers thus joined the ranks of th F 
unemployed, and several hundreds were adde 

to the thousands already laboring for a fey § ,, 
cents an hour. Subsequent to these develop § 


ments, a Washington code hearing of this 
industry ruled to abolish homework after 
January 1, 1935. How effective the prohibition 
will be remains to be seen. 

Competition from Porto Rico is another 
factor in some industries. That island has for 
many years been a source of cheap labor for 
hand sewing. Now, the code for the need 
trades there provides for wages of $5 a week for 
machine labor in factories, $3 a week for hand 
labor in factories, and $2 a week for hand labor 
in homes. This, while a vast improvement over 
the former wage rates, is still insufficient to 
eliminate Porto Rican labor as a threat to 
wages in this country. Many American man. 
ufacturers cut their work here and send it to 
Porto Rico to be sewn or embroidered. In 
spite of rail and steamship charges, marine 
and hurricane insurance, losses due to the time 
factor, fees to agents in ports, agents in inland 
cities, and agents in remote agricultural dis. 
tricts, this is still a cheaper undertaking than 
paying American wages in American factories. 
One New York firm recently opened a factory 
of 700 machines in a Porto Rican city. Seven 
hundred New York machine workers, natu- 
rally, lost their jobs. Here, the consequence of 
this practice is to force competing firms into 
homework, which alone can compete with 
Porto Rican costs. The Infants’ and Children’s 
Wear Industry is a case in point, where this 
process has been carried out extensively. 


IV 


ain > ead — we 


Wices oF THREE, six, or ten cents an 
hour cannot support an individual or a home. 
A vast, unwieldy, costly program of public 
relief takes up the slack that unscrupulous 
industry leaves behind. Almost invariably, 
where you find a homeworker you find an 
individual getting home relief. It should be 
obvious that when industry ceases to feel the 
obligation or the compulsion to pay a decent 
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wage for a decent day of labor, the public is 
the goat. Part of that public is the woman who 
refuses to buy the factory-made product, pro- 
duced at wages sufficient to keep the maker 
alive, and insists upon the “handmade” 
article. 

And, bad as it is to find men and women 
once upstanding members of their communi- 
ties reduced to homework and home relief, it 
jsmuch worse to find boys and girls coming out 
of school to enter this demoralized industrial 
society. Two instances are typical of hundreds. 

A girl of eighteen, living with her aunt, was 
working on veils, fastening chenille dots onto 
the veiling. Each article, when completed, was 
packed into an individual envelope. The rates 
of pay for this labor varied between five and 
seventeen cents a dozen. The girl’s average 
earning was ten cents an hour. During busy 
seasons, working from early morning till late 
at night, she could make, she said, between 
$6 and $7 a week. Such weeks, however, 
were rare, she added, inasmuch as the work 
was highly seasonal and the agent who dis- 
tributed it gave it out among a greater number 
of workers when orders were heavy. She had 
tried to get a job in a factory but failed. 
“They don’t want us in factories,” she said. 
“If I weren’t living with my aunt I’d be lost.” 

A boy of seventeen, tall and strong, was 
found on the stoop of the tenement where he 
lived, gossiping with the housewives of the 
building. He had left school the summer be- 
fore and tried to get a job in an office or factory. 
Hearing of a factory which trained youths and 
girls in art embroidery, he applied, and was 
taken on as a learner. When he was considered 
proficient, he was fired and told that in the 
future he could come in for homework. In 
busy weeks, he said, he could make $2 a day. 
Lately there had been nothing. If he could 
average $5 a week, he thought himself lucky. 
His family was getting home relief. 

There are, of course, exceptions to some of 
these generalities about homework. By Execu- 
tive Order of the President, of May 15, 1934, 
those codes which prohibit homework may 
make exceptions for substandard or special 
workers, classified in three categories: the 
worker suffering from some physical handicap, 
not of a contagious nature, which confines 
him to his home; the worker whose services are 
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needed at home to care for another person who 
is bedridden or an invalid but not suffering 
from a contagious disease; the worker who is, 
from age or other cause, incapable of making 
an adjustment to factory routine. 

These are the people to whom the clothing 
trades, after careful investigation, send out 
homework under special permit, but all of 
them — and this is highly important — all of 
them get the same rate of pay in the home as 
in the factory. 

Policing of labor conditions in these indus- 
tries lies in the hands of the organized workers, 
who, aware of the danger of homework com- 
petition, check all work that goes out 
for compliance with the code conditions of 
hours and wages. But, where the workers are 
unorganized and cannot fight for code com- 
pliance, it is not only the crippled, the handi- 
capped, and the old but the sound, the free, 
and the young who are forced into homework. 

Difficult though this problem is, it is not, if 
we regard the example of others, insoluble. 
The homework method, new to us, has been 
common in European countries for many 
years, and laws regulating it are on the statute 
books of Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Norway, 
Russia, and Switzerland. Great Britain has a 
minimum-wage law for homeworkers. France, 
in certain of the garment trades, pays its 
workers in homes the same wage as those in 
factories. Belgium has a new national com- 
mission to deal with homework. Regulation, 
as in these countries, is one answer. 

The other answer is unequivocal abolition, 
by federal statute or uniform state legislation. 
For the codes, which, unless renewed, will pass 
from existence in June of this year, are not 
effective means of control. They are as strong 
only as the integrity of the parties to them. 
And their status as temporary measures has 
led frequently to open or secret flouting of their 
provisions by those who have found it profit- 
able to do so. Should they be renewed, it is 
still unlikely that they will live longer than the 
present administration and probable that they 
will be among the first of the New Deal in- 
novations to be discarded. The conditions they 
are fostering in industry, in spite of their 
worthy aims, will remain after them, unless 
these evils are uprooted today. 





HOW LONG WILL YOU LIVE? 


BY RAYMOND PEARL 


N. SIBYLLINE oracle or scientific for- 
mula can predict how long you will or ought to 
live; all that science can do is prepare tables 
showing you how long human beings actually 
do live, then let you estimate your own chances. 
If, for example, you aspire to round out a Bib- 
lical “‘threescore years and ten” on earth, the 
tables indicate that you have slightly more 
than one chance in three of doing so. Life- 
insurance statistics reveal that out of each 100 
persons born in the United States, over a third 
are alive at 72. A decade later, about 12 of the 
original 100 are still living. Thereafter, the odds 
against further longevity rise more rapidly. 
Only one or two of 100 starters in life’s race 
ever pass the 92nd milepost. 

As for spanning a full century — well, a 
genuine centenarian, you may console yourself, 
is exceedingly rare. No person has ever ad- 
vanced indisputable proof of having lived 
more than about 110 years, and such famous 
cases as that of “Old Parr” (reputed to have 
died at the age of 152) are deserving of no 
credence whatsoever. 

For a number of years I have kept exhaus- 
tive records of persons who have lived to be 
95 or older, and from an analysis of these 
records — some 2,000 carefully authenticated 
cases — it has been possible to derive a com- 
posite picture of the biologic, physical, and 
temperamental equipment possessed by persons 
who might be called “ practicing Methuselahs.” 

The first and by far the most important 
requisite of longevity, as these actual case 
histories show, is having ancestors who were 
long-lived. In other words, you inherit the 
biological characteristic of living a long 
time, just as you inherit blue eyes or red 
hair. If your forbears died young, you have 
a relatively poor chance of breaking any long- 
distance records in the life marathon but, if 
your parents and grandparents lived to a ripe 


old age, you probably will in some degree in. 
herit this same biological trait. 

Let us take an example from our records — 
Case Pigit. Mrs. Pigt is a hale and hearty 
nonagenarian. Her father died at 78 years of 
age, and her mother at g1. Her paternal grand. 
father reluctantly left this vale of tears after a 
sojourn of gg years and 6 months; his wife, 
Pigi’s grandmother, died at the respectable, 
if not particularly extraordinary, age of 78. 
But the grandmother on the mother’s side did 
better. She stayed around for 94 years. Her 
husband unfortunately died of typhoid infec. 
tion at 35 years of age. But anyone whose 
parents and grandparents together lived over 
475 years has a sound background of family 
longevity. 

Actuarial studies we have made show that 
the contribution of heredity to longevity can 
be precisely measured. As an example, consider 
two groups of baby boys. All the fathers of all the 
boys in one group died before they were 50 years 
of age; the fathers of the other group all lived 
to be over 80. The average duration of life of 
the babies in the second group was 22 per cent 
greater than in the first group—more than 10 
years per person, on the average, of longer 
living. 

Next to heredity in insuring long life, seems 
to be the matter of temperament. Are you nat- 
urally tranquil-hearted, and does your temper 
ride an even saddle? Let us hope so, for the 
calm and contented type seems to have a very 
important advantage in the old-age sweep- 
stakes over the person who is fretful, irritable, 
and inclined to worry. 

The evidence also tends to show that the 
person who avoids too-strenuous exercise after 
40 and does not engage in heavy muscular la- 
bor has a much better chance of long life than 
the misguided chap who overtaxes his middle- 
aged boilers with a freshman head of steam. 
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To DISSIPATE OR NOT TO DISSIPATE? 


One OF THE commonest myths about 
longevity is the notion that dietary coddling 
and abstinence from alcohol and tobacco will 
guarantee a full harvest of years. In the records 
there appears to be little to support this ad- 
mirable but deluded point of view. Some of the 
persons on the list of nonagenarians have been 
lifelong teetotalers and abstemious eaters; 
others have habitually tamped home vast car- 
goes of food and quaffed Olympian draughts of 
malt and vinous liquors whenever thirst so 
dictated. Many of them smoked cigars, pipes, 
and cigarettes; others abhorred tobacco in any 
form. Some lived amid toxic urban fumes; oth- 
ers inhaled nothing but pure country air. None 
of these things appeared to affect longevity 
either favorably or unfavorably. 

Obviously abuse can wreck a sturdy frame, 
but it is also true that no amount of dietary 
solicitude and no heroic devotion to a “daily 
dozen” will carry an individual into advanced 
old age if he has a constitution biologically in- 
adequate for the journey. To put it another 
way, it makes less difference what you do than 
what you biologically are. 

A thing that is noticeable in the old-age 
records generally is that few persons who live 
past 90 have ever had a surgical operation or, 
if they have, the surgery has been of a minor 
character. There is nothing mysterious about 
this fact; it merely means that people who live 
to be 90 or more are the kind of people who 
constitutionally are not susceptible to surgical 
diseases. Major surgery, in a broad sense, is the 
branch of the science of medicine which devotes 
itself primarily to the correction of innate, con- 
stitutional biological defects of the individual. 
Nonagenarians, by and large, have no such 
defects, 

This leads to another odd paradox. No small 
number of the persons in our collection of 


cases have “enjoyed poor health,” as the phrase 
goes, throughout the greater part of their long 
lives. The reports say that they have “always 
been sickly,” or “frail,” or ‘“‘semi-invalid.” 
This is really not surprising. It has long been 
known, from a variety of evidence, that mor- 
bidity and mortality do not connote the same 
things biologically. A person may have a 
great deal of sickness, continued intermittently 
over many years, and yet live to a ripe old 
age. 

What kills nonagenarians and centenarians 
in the end? Comprehensive studies indicate 
that heart diseases are responsible for roughly 
24 per cent of all deaths at ages of go years 
and above; diseases of the arteries (hardening, 
etc.) account for approximately 10 per cent of 
such deaths; breakdown of the breathing appa- 
ratus, the respiratory system, accounts for 
12 to 13 per cent; failure of the kidneys to 
perform their function takes off roughly 12 
per cent of the males and g per cent of the 
females. About 7 per cent in each sex die be- 
cause their alimentary tracts (stomach, intes- 
tines, etc.) fail. Roughly three quarters of all 
the deaths of nonagenarians and centenarians 
occur simply because these four systems — 
circulatory, respiratory, excretory, and ali- 
mentary — finally wear out. 

The whole subject of longevity boils down 
to this: persons who spring from long-lived 
ancestors and thereby inherit a toughly con- 
structed, infection-resisting, soundly function- 
ing constitution are likely to live to an unusual 
old age. Medical science has done much, and 
will do more, to prevent what might be termed 
premature mortality, that is, death before 50, 
especially from infections; but persons in the 
extreme-old-age group will continue to live 
because heredity and temperament have given 
them a physical organization capable of resist- 
ing the noxious forces that cause death to their 
less-sturdily constructed fellow men. 


In an early issue: 
‘* How to Tame Dragons,”’ 
by Gerald Heard 





Taking the Turn 


The best time on a farm is when 
Sleep lies on the most of men. 


It is when you rise and go 
By starlight, through the dew or snow, 


With your lantern by your side, 
To see that all is right outside. 


You take your turn to see all housed; 
The cows with velvet eyeballs drowsed. 


The hens grown gentle as the dove, 
Bunched all together in their love. 


The utter peace of sleeping pigs, 
Strange lacework of the maple twigs. 


The fairy world that spiders spin 
Along the corners of the bin. 


The house’s gable high with night, 
Familiar things made strange by light. 


Undulant beauty in a plow, 
A pitchfork’s shadow on the mow. 


Wings out of homely things that soar 
When your lantern’s on the floor. 


The shadow that a staple throws, 
Hay chaff like an airy rose. 


All is gentle, slow and sure, 
Peace behind each fastened door. 


All is quiet, hunger done, 
Peace beyond light of the sun. 


Rosert P. Tristram CorFin 





DREAMS AND DREAMERS 


BY JACOB H. CONN 


cen HAS dreamed and delighted 
in talking about dreams for thousands of years. 
It was in the dream that primitive man experi- 
enced the most vivid proof that the spirit could 
leave the body. During these experiences, ne 
could enjoy things that he had never been able 
to possess in the matter-of-fact world. He did 
not act as one who was limited by time or hin- 
dered by distance. His spirit could move 
rapidly from one spot to another while he lay 
fast asleep on the ground. He would experience 
in a few seconds what appeared to be hours of 
pleasure. All this made the dream a delightful 
experience. 

Indeed, at times, there was a great desire to 
dream in order that a good demon might ap- 
pear and direct the dreamer into worth-while 
ventures or warn him against possible dangers. 
The Ojibway Indians starved themselves in 
the hope that such dreams might occur. Other 
tribes, as the Iroquois, considered their dreams 
to be actual experiences and obeyed them as 
such. 

At other times there were fearful dreams of 
being chased by demons or animals. Natives of 
Borneo and the Fiji Islands still speak of the 
spirits of those who are asleep as tormentors 
who go about in the shape of animals or fiends 
avenging the wrongs done to them. 

It was for these reasons that savage tradition 
maintained that the spirit left the body during 
sleep. It was, therefore, considered dangerous, 
if not fatal, suddenly to awaken one who slept 
or who walked in his sleep. Every member of 
the tribe had heard tales about spirits who had 
lost the way back to the body after such inter- 
ferences. When a Melanesian fell into a trance, 
the medicine man resorted to the beating of 
drums and loud incantation in order to direct 
the spirit to the body and to prevent evil 
demons from entering. The mentally sick, who 
acted as if they could hear the voices of in- 


visible beings, seemed to corroborate such 
traditional beliefs. 

Moreover, each tribe contained one or more 
members whose spirits seemed to be able to 
come into contact with other spirits. At certain 
times, a fiendish spirit would seize and con- 
vulsively shake these individuals and then 
throw them, limp and breathing heavily, to the 
ground. The modern term “epilepsy” is de- 
rived from the Greek word which literally 
means a “condition of being overcome or at- 
tacked.” This is a verbal heritage which has 
been handed down from the time when such 
seizures were considered to be the “attacks” 
of an evil demon. 

The modern savage carries with him many of 
the traditions of his ancestors. Stories are told 
concerning aborigines who have refused to 
work on the day following a dream in which 
they have engaged in hard labor. “‘We already 
have worked all night,” they reply to their 
masters, “why should we work all day?” 

The natural limitations of primitive thought 
and language made it difficult to differentiate 
between the I-who-lies-asleep and the Not- 
I-who-wanders-about-in-the-dream. Language 
for the present-day savage, as for his distant 
predecessor, consists of many gestures, gri- 
maces and a few elementary word sounds. 
Even today, the African Bushman utilizes sign 
language to such an extent that he is practi- 
cally unintelligible in the dark to his fellow 
tribesmen. The Bubes of the island of Fernando 
Poare unable to speak to one another after twi- 
light. The Fans of West Africa utilize an ex- 
pression which says, “Let us go to the fire to 
talk it over,” when darkness appears. Primitive 
language faced an impossible task when it 
became necessary to discuss the adventures of 
a Not-I who could abandon the limitations of 
space and time and yet meet everyday ac- 
quaintances in strange places. 
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All these difficulties were increased by the 
peculiarity of savage thinking. Although the 
Zulu planted his corn and built his hut in 
accordance with practical horse sense, he re- 
served a different type of thinking for magic, 
mythmaking, and the dream. He told stories 
in which all things, animate and inanimate, 
seemed to act as if they could think, feel, and 
talk. The savage also believed in the efficacy 
of incantations and assigned a ghost or spirit 
to every object about him. It was this type of 
imagination associated with a primitive, lim- 
ited vocabulary which made possible the belief 
in the reality of the dream. 


II 


"Tae sever in the occult powers of the 
dream is by no means absent in modern culture. 
Schopenhauer relates that “having written a 
letter I laid my hand on the ink-pot instead of 
the sand-box to dry the writing. The ink spilt 
on the floor. I called the servant to wash the 
floor. While she did so, she told me that she 
had dreamed the previous night of doing this 
and had told her dream to the other servant 
who confirmed the statement. This story puts 
the reality of such dreams beyond question. 
Therefore, all that happens is fated.” 

The present-day psychiatrist would have 
been interested in learning how many times 
the absent-minded professor had upset the 
inkwell in the past and the number of occasions 
that the exasperated servant girl had antici- 
pated finding a floor covered with ink when her 
master rang for her. The fallacy of many such 
premonitory dreams lies in the fact that the 
dreamers have forgotten the great number of 
times when nothing of significance has occurred 

* Eprror’s Note: — Tbis and the other illustrations used bere 
are reproduced from Dreams, by Percy Goldthwait Stiles. They are 


the author's sketches, usually made immediately upon awakening, 
portraying as exactly as possible bis own dreams. 


despite repeated dreams of warning. Only the 
rare positive events of harm, illness, or death 
are recalled. 

A young lady recently told the author of an 
intense feeling which she experienced not in. 
frequently while driving. During these times, 
she felt that she would be badly injured. Up to 
this time, she has remained in good health 
despite many “warnings.” Nevertheless, if 
anything should occur on one of these drives, 
this person can truthfully say that “I hada 
feeling that something dreadful would happen, 
and it did.” 

It is this type of feeling-tone which is in. 
corporated into the dream of warning or 
premonition. What is usually lacking in the 
various accounts of such dreams is a description 
of the personality of the dreamer. It would be 


Humiliation 
worth while to record the subjects of insecurity 
and the character of the emotional instability 
in each case, as well as the bare facts of the 
dream and the events which it foretold. 

The desire to tell a good story is another 
important fact. Does the dreamer have the 
need to impress his audience? If so, he will 
distort the dream, add new details and sup- 
press other incidents which detract from 4 
well-rounded, dramatic tale. It is of great 
importance to examine each dream in the light 
of the life situation of the dreamer. The man 
who dreams of the death of a possible bene- 
factor may also be sensitive to “spirit knock- 
ings” announcing the occurrence of this event. 

Much has been made of these dream tend- 
encies in recent times. But as early as 1851 it 
was said that “often enough that which we 
do not dare either to do or say when we are 
awake will present itself to us in a dream.” The 
dream, also, has been compared to the safety 
valve by many writers, but all of these investi 
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DREAMS AND DREAMERS 


gators had referred to some dreams — not to 
every dream. 

The most popular of the current theories 
has been formulated by Freud. Many investi- 
gators have opposed his original statement, 
which considered every dream to be a form of 
wish fulfillment. These students of the dream 
have pointed out that it is a poorly veiled 
attempt at an oversimplification of data. 

The following quotation from Steckel sums 
up this attitude: “Into this Procrustean bed he 
[Freud] wedges in every dream. Thus he 
neglects altogether the telepathic dreams which 
do not happen to fit into his theory. . . . He 
brushes aside also all other dreams which we 
must recognize as denoting warning or anxiety 
as well as the dreams which we may call 
“instructive.” . . . If one sees only the crav- 


Stomach-ache 


ings, one may easily be led to the erroneous 
conception which I myself held for a time that 
the dream is merely a wish fulfillment. . . . 
But if we investigate the inhibitions, we find 
back of them also the influence of culture: 
cravings, preparations for the future, fore- 
shadowings, religiosity and moral restrictions 
of every kind.” 

To this statement might be added the ob- 
servation of Kimmon, based on the analysis of 
several thousand dreams, namely, that two 
trained observers may come to a totally dif- 
ferent interpretation when confronted with the 
same dream content. Jung concludes that “to 
interpret dreams on the basis of a general 
theory or on certain presuppositions is not 
merely ineffectual, but definitely a dangerous 
and harmful practice.” Certainly a critical 
observer may seriously doubt the wisdom 
and the exclusive value of such procedures. 


Furthermore, as Jung states, “by means of 
gentle persuasion and the use of a variety of 
assumptions . . . the dream can be construed 
to yield almost any meaning. Before every 
attempt we make to understand a dream, we 
ought to say to ourselves, ‘This dream can 
mean almost anything.’” It is a natural as- 
sumption, therefore, that a full knowledge of the 
patient and his total life situation is necessary 
before any sound interpretation of dream con- 
tent can be made. 

A failure to approach dream analysis in this 
manner means the application of a technique 
which is held up to scorn, namely, the use of 
the fixed symbol, as found in an Egyptian 
dream book. The casual reader of Freud’s 
Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis may, 
therefore, be misled by the following state- 
ment: “The writing-table drawer, like all 
drawers, chests and boxes, is a symbol of the 
female genital.” The interpretation of dreams 
is not as simple as all that. 


Ill 


The DREAMS obtained from patients il- 


lustrate the necessity of knowing the life 
situation of the dreamer, his personality, as 
well as his responses to the dream material. 

A timid, immature woman, who was engaged 
to be married, became apprehensive, then 
developed attacks of palpitation with choking 
feelings. She came to consult a physician be- 
cause she was convinced that she had heart 
trouble. Her dreams contained a description of 
“a boat going through the streets and into the 
ocean.” In relating this dream, she added, “I 
was afraid and thought of how I would feel 
when I entered the ocean.” Her emotional 
response to the dream was one of impending 
danger. The associations included the state- 
ment: “It is like entering a new life. . . . Iam 
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still afraid of marriage, even after all these 
months. It [the dream] is like talking in another 
language [i.e., symbolic].” 

The same patient related another dream in 
which she was “struggling” because she was 
“all tangled up in a mass of blue ribbons.” She 
went on to describe the ribbon — “It is baby 
blue” — then she began to laugh, saying, 
“Why, that is my problem — about marriage 
and the possibility of children. I am all tangled 
up and don’t know what to do about it.” 

The dreams in this case afforded the patient 
an opportunity to focus her attention upon her 
life situation. Her previous complaints of pal- 
pitation and sinking feelings could be under- 
stood in the setting of her difficulties concerning 
the approaching marriage instead of her fears 
of heart trouble. 

The symbolic language of the dream is also 
of interest in the following account. A young 
woman with feelings of insecurity, whose 
father had disapproved of her engagement, 
awoke frightened after the following dream: 
“T dreamed of a fight in a sunken arena between 
an elephant and buffalo. I looked at the fight 
from the top. The buffalo struck the elephant 
with his horns; suddenly the elephant crushed 
the buffalo against the wall, and the lights 
went out.” 

Her further associations were self-inter- 
preting: “The elephant was the older one. It 
was my father. The other was my fiance. It is 
a tossup between the two; that’s what it 
amounts to. . . . It hasn’t been decided yet 
whether I stay at home and continue to keep 
house for my father or get married.” 

The dream may be utilized for the purpose 
of regaining self-esteem. In the course of treat- 
ment, a patient has related many details which 
have accentuated his feelings of inadequacy. 
He has told the doctor of many defects and of 
his failures in the past. He can compensate for 
these revelations in the dream. A man with 
marked feelings of inadequacy who had been 
having difficulties with his wife dreamed: “I 
visited you [the physician], and you lived in a 
dingy room. Your voice had an inferior quality, 
lacking in strength. The woman, who was in 


the same room, was not as good-looking as my 
wife.” The associations included the state. 
ment: “I was trying to pull you down to my 
position, if not lower. Now [in the dream] you 
had worse troubles than I.” 

Thus the dream content may concern itself 
with a wish, a warning or stage a play revealing 
the difficulties which are present in the im. 
mediate life situation. At other times, the 
dream may present an attempt to compensate 
for an irksome situation. 

There are many additional facts to be taken 
into consideration before the investigator can 
accept such a blanket explanation for the 
dream as an “unconscious wish.” Among these 
additional facts to be considered are such 
phenomena as the creative dream in which 
Coleridge wrote Kubla Khan, the dreams of 
premonition, which the investigator in psychic 
research claims as his own domain, and the 
synthetic dreams in which problems are solved 
as if by some agency behind the scenes. 

Also, there must be included those results 
which are brought about by physiological 
stimuli such as body posture, poor circulation, 
febrile reactions, or a full bladder. The results 
of sensory stimuli which are applied to the 
body, as when the subject’s hand is dipped 
into water and swimming dreams appear, con- 
stitute another set of facts. Stimuli such as 
result in falling and floating dreams are closely 
associated with alterations in the apparatus of 
hearing and, therefore, can be studied from 
this viewpoint. The facts derived from moving 
pictures and books, as well as from events of 
daily life, are included in the dream. 

All of these types of dreams may partake of 
wish-fulfilling tendencies or they may dl. 
Every case in hand must be evaluated upon the 
basis of the facts which it presents. No omt 
theory can account for all these facts. The 
dream, like the infinite variety of personality 
reactions which it envisages, must of necessity 
present a multiplicity of aspects. There can be 
no short cut to the truth. Those investigators 
who desire to work with human facts as they 
find them must learn to accept the limitations 
that life itself places upon them. 


Next Month: 
** Science Turns to the Supernatural,’’ 
by Aldous Huxley 
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DEATH ON THE HIGHWAY—II 


BY RUSSELL HOLT PETERS 


Tenens on the cause and cure 
of a traffic problem that caused 36,000 deaths 
in 1934 is no less dangerous than the average 
generalization on any wide-flung subject. 
You cannot and I cannot put a finger on 
any one thing and truthfully say, “Eliminate 
that and you eliminate death.” However, if 
you are really anxious to alleviate your traffic 
troubles I can give you a helpful suggestion. 
Look to your police courts. Or, if you have 
them, your traffic courts. 

On this I am insistent. Your traffic laws may 
be of the best, your streets may be adequately 
lighted and marked, your enforcing officers 
may be alert and intelligent. But they aren’t 
worth a tinker’s damn if your judges don’t toe 
the mark. Show me a police court where the 
fixer can work, where money and influence 
temper verdicts, and I can show you a city of 
abnormal traffic accidents and abnormal traffic 
deaths. 

You can put it down as axiomatic that any 
and every traffic-safety campaign will fail 
unless you can get the support of your judges 
and your county attorney. And I don’t mean 
lip support, either. Political promises are easily 
made. They are not so easily kept. 

Last month I cited the parallel between 
traffic-enforcement laws and laws to enforce 
prohibition. The parallel continues into the 
courts. We crowded our liquor dockets with the 
inconsequential while the influential continued 
to violate the laws with reasonable safety. So, 
also, are our traffic dockets, in too many cities, 
singularly free of those who have a friend 
who has a friend who knows the judge. 

However, don’t be too hard on the judge. 
He is no machine but a human being who 
gives you the type of enforcement you want. 
To continue the liquor analogy, enforcement 
was light in cities that were happy to run wide 
open, severe where the bulk of the voters 
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really wanted a dry law. So it is with traffic 
enforcement. If you really want it you can get 
it. And you won’t cut your accident rate until 
you do get it. Be assured of that. 

Let me give you the city of Evanston, Illi- 
nois, as an example of what can really be done 
when the spirit moves. Evanston has an unusual 
and highly dangerous traffic problem. It is 
beset with peak loads on its streets when 
workers are going to and from downtown 
Chicago. The traffic death rate in Evanston 
was running 27 per 100,000 in 1929 when 
Franklin M. Kreml, a police officer, went to his 
chief with a program for accident prevention. 
Briefly, it included a study of the entire 
traffic situation in Evanston to determine dan- 
ger spots and the creation of a police safety 
squadron to eliminate them. For the greater 
glory of Evanston let it be recorded that 
Kreml was given aid and encouragement. 

He was sent to more than 20 cities to study 
traffic-safety work and on his return was 
made director of a bureau of accident pre- 
vention. Six recruits ignorant of police work 
were assigned to him to mold into a competent, 
highly trained force of safety patrolmen. An 
accident survey was made of the city. Each 
location with a high rate of accident frequency 
was studied to determine the cause and re- 
move it. Perhaps a marker was needed. Per- 
haps shrubbery obscured the view. The fault 
was remedied. If a major highway’s record in- 
dicated that speed at certain hours was a 
source of frequent accidents, motorcycle offi- 
cers were assigned there at the proper time 
each day. A map of the city, properly marked 
as to accidents and kept up-to-date, informed 
the safety squadron at all times of weak spots 
in its work. Thus, by eliminating many of the 
causes of accidents, many casualties were 
averted. 

As a part of the program of education, 
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pedestrians were warned to observe safety 
rules, by officers placed at intersections 
shown in the survey to be dangerous. 

In this way Director Kreml was able to con- 
centrate his force where it would be of greatest 
value instead of following an all-too-frequent 
program of hit-and-miss enforcement. He was 
also able to avoid the indiscriminate placing of 
stop signs and traffic lights. That, alone, was a 
godsend. In too many instances safety markers 
and traffic lights have actually been a con- 
tributing cause of accidents through their 
prodigal and muddleheaded use. When traffic 
is hampered, as it often is, by signs and lights 
for which there is no reasonable justification, 
it breeds in motorists a disrespect for all warn- 
ing signals. The result, of course, is an accident 
when a sign is disregarded at an intersection 
where real danger exists. 

In this our smaller cities are the greatest 
offenders. Many small towns, in outbursts 
of civic pride, hang two or three stop lights on 
their main streets when you could shoot a 
French seventy-five down them without caus- 
ing an injury. Traffic congestion is already 
costing this nation $2,000,000,000 a year, 
which is quite enough. I suspect this sum could 
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be cut considerably if the citizens of some of 
our towns discovered what they are spending 
in gasoline for motors idling before useless red 
lights. 


SMART POLICE WORK 


To RETURN to Evanston. Having made 
the city as safe as possible for motorists who 
obeyed the laws, Kreml and his squad tackled 
the job of instilling a fear of the law into those 
who hadn’t the common sense to respect it. 
In this they had two advantages over the usual 
police traffic force: they were properly trained 
and properly equipped. 

First, and of great importance, an accident 
was not regarded as a routine job in which 
names were taken, stories noted, and offenders 
brought before the desk sergeant for release 
on bail. When an accident was reported, 4 
traffic-enforcement car was sent to the scene. 
The injured might have been removed to 4 
hospital, but nothing else was touched until 
officers from the Bureau of Accident Preven- 
tion arrived. Upon their arrival they photo- 
graphed the cars, photographed skid marks, if 
any, and tested brakes with a decelerometer, 
if the brakes could be released. 
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DEATH ON THE HIGHWAY — II 


All this as evidence for the courts, for the 
routine of the Evanston police varies in one 
vital detail from the usual procedure in other 
cities: the police of Evanston file the com- 
plaints. Any insurance man who writes auto- 
mobile-liability policies can tell you what 
that means. So can traffic-enforcement officers 
who find their complaining witnesses no longer 
willing to testify. It means, in short, the elimi- 
nation of a widespread practice, the withdrawal 
of charges because of a satisfactory settlement. 
In Evanston, however, you settle twice: once 
with the owner of the car you have damaged 
and once with the judge. Moreover, and this 
too is a necessary link in the chain, the Evans- 
ton traffic policeman comes into court with his 
complaint properly backed up with evidence. 
And he gets a conviction. 

Often the securing of that evidence is quite 
as difficult as getting evidence in a murder 
case. It is the result of painstaking and intelli- 
gent detective work. Such work brought in a 
hit-run driver who had injured a schoolboy. 
Traffic policemen were told the car was a gray 
sedan. They could uncover no other informa- 
tion. It was no task to find a gray sedan, but 
finding the right one was a different story, 
gray sedans being fairly common in any large 
city. When they at last found their car there 
was no outward sign that persistence had been 
rewarded. No smashed head lamps, no bent 
fenders. But caught in one of the front- 
spring shackle bolts were a few threads They 
were taken to the crime laboratory at North- 
western University. Microscopic comparison 
of those threads with threads from the boy’s 
clothing proved them duplicates. Arrest and 
conviction followed. 

That is a bit of drama in what is, after all, 
a rather routine job. More frequently the 
traffic squad is called in on accidents some- 
thing like the following: 

Two cars have collided at the intersection of 
a highway and a side street. The cars are there 
when the squad arrives. Stories are 
taken, and they conflict. The driver com- 
ing from the side street swears he pulled 
up at the stop sign and had just started 
up when a car, coming well in excess of 
the legal speed limit, struck him almost 
without warning. His passengers back 


him up. The driver of the second car is 
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alone. He has no witnesses to verify his story, 
which runs something like this: He was coming 
along at a rate of speed moderate for a through 
highway when a car came through the stop sign 
and struck him. Obviously someone isa colossal 
liar. The traffic squadron examines both cars, 
studies the skid marks on the pavement, and 
gets out the decelerometer for a brake exam- 
ination. 

When the tests are completed one of the 
officers walks over to the driver from the 
side street and tells him exactly what hap- 
pened. 

“In the first place,” he says, “you didn’t 
make any attempt to stop at that sign until 
you were two feet from it. When you put your 
brakes on you were traveling not less than 30 
miles an hour. My instruments tell me that 
from the length of your skid mark and the 
condition of your brakes.” 

There is little additional argument. Perhaps 
the driver, only partially confounded by this 
mysterious bit of recreation, still protests he 
was struck. 

“Not at all,” says the officer. “Look at 
those marks on that other car. They got there 
because you hit it.” And he photographs them 
as evidence for his case next day. And another 
driver goes to jail, or is fined. Better yet, he is 
thoroughly impressed with the power and in- 
telligence of the police. 

All that they do in Evanston. More, they 
conduct driving classes for women, they edu- 
cate high-school students in the proper han- 
dling of a car and in traffic regulations, and 
they make their experience available to police 
officers from other cities. Any city seriously 
interested in the Evanston traffic-control plan 
may send an officer to learn from the ground 
up. No charge is made for this service. Or a 
city, if it will pay the traveling expenses, 
may secure the services of Director Kreml to 
organize another bureau similar to that in 
Evanston. 
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YOUTH AT THE WHEEL 


Waar was Been the result of this ap- 
plication of intelligence to our traffic problem? 
A figure tells the story. The accident rate of 
27 per 100,000, of 1929, has shrunk to 7 per 
100,000. This in the face of rising death tolls 
in other cities. 

There is no valid reason why equal results 
cannot be secured in any city. It would be a 
tremendous step forward. Unhappily, it is just 





a step and not the whole journey. More than 
this must be done. 

For one thing, we must have traffic regula- 
tions as nearly uniform as possible throughout 
the country. In other words, the man with a 
California license should be able to drive with 
the same assurance in Chicago as in his native 
Los Angeles. Traffic problems differ in our 
cities. Some have wide thoroughfares; others 
must contend with narrow streets and one- 
way traffic. Nevertheless, there is no rhyme or 
reason to the present confusion in which, for 
example, you turn left on a yellow light in one 
town, halt at its command in another, and re- 
gard it as a warning in a third. Basic driving 
problems, after all, are the same everywhere. 
There is no excuse for wide variance in basic 
regulations. 

So, too, do we need a uniform system of 
driver licensing. The day has long since 
passed when we can permit any person, re- 
gardless of skill or physical fitness, to drive a 
car on our highways. Yet many of our states 
still fail to recognize this and require no li- 
censes, while in others the possession of a 
license is little more than recognition of pay- 
ment of the fee demanded. Persons with prac- 
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tically no vision, persons with no hearing, per- 
sons subject to epileptic seizures, and habitual 
drunkards are operating cars in our traffic 
maelstrom. This should be stopped and can be 
stopped. Curtailment of liberty? If you insist, 
But so is the law prohibiting your use of the 
submachine gun. 

The fact remains that states requiring the 
standard license recommended by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
have shown an average accident rate 31 per 
cent lower than their more backward 
sisters. It is difficult to get around 
that, although many of our states 
still do. 

Another proposal recommended by 
safety engineers is compulsory inspec- 
tion of all vehicles. Seven states and 
a number of municipalities already 
recognize the danger of cars defective 
in safety equipment and require a 
periodic checkup. Many drivers will 
vigorously maintain their cars are in 
first-class condition. Nevertheless, of 
3,000,000 vehicles inspected in 1934, 
no less than 35 per cent had faulty brakes, and 
54 per cent were operating with bad lights. 

The Travelers Insurance Company in its 
latest annual study of highway accidents re- 
cords only 7.5 per cent of the cars involved in 
accidents as faulty, but warns: 


No person should permit this figure to lead him 
into the fallacy that mechanically defective cars are 
relatively unimportant as a contributing factor in 
the occurrence of automobile accidents It must be 
realized that very often wrecked cars preclude a 
determination of the mechanical condition that 
existed. 


Another traffic-safety measure finding some 
popularity with enforcement officials is the 
radio broadcasting of traffic-court proceedings. 
This is done on the theory that many persons 
will be ashamed to have their traffic sins set 
forth for general consumption. Personally | 
am rather dubious. In the smaller cities, at 
any rate, the newspapers carry rather com- 
plete accounts of traffic-court sentences with- 
out too salutary an effect. However, a number 
of traffic-safety executives believe in the radio, 
and you will hear more from this newest cam- 
paign for safer streets. 

Thus far this article has been principally 
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concerned with proper laws and their enforce- 
ment. There is one more factor — and a factor 
of tremendous importance — to consider in 
any campaign for traffic safety. That is the 
education of the driver: in short, the human 
factor. Latest available figures show that al- 
most two thirds of our accidents are the direct 
result of driving errors. Exceeding the speed 
limit accounts for no less than one fourth of 
them. Right on the heels of the speedy driver 
as cause of accidents is the driver who does not 
have the right of way but takes it regard- 

less. Eliminate the two of them and you 
diminate the cause for exactly one half 

of our highway mishaps. 

Their continuing existence is made pos- 
sible by two things: inadequate knowledge 
of automobile operation and of traffic 
regulations and enforcement inadequate 
to curb those who must be saved from 
themselves. 

Fantastic though it may seem, traffic- 
safety education must start in our kin- 
dergartens and never stop. Talks by traffic 
officers, by safety engineers, and by the 
teachers themselves will help guide the 
child to safety in our streets. Here is one 
place where real work is being done. 
Many cities can now boast a decline in 


when he is allowed to take the wheel of the 
family car. When that day comes, as it comes 
to all of us in this age of motorized transporta- 
tion, he should be and can be prepared. 
Already schools in New York and New Jer- 
sey are preparing their pupils for driving. And 
accident figures give reason enough for such 
courses. Youth with a motor car is one of our 
greatest single threats to life. During 1933, 
drivers between 18 and 24 were responsible for 
no less than 22.5 per cent of all of our automo- 


child accidents as a result of an educational | bile accidents. And they were responsible for 


campaign plus proper safeguards around the 
schools. 

The next and obvious step is the education 
of more mature children in the use of a car. 
We might as well face the fact right now and 
add a course in motoring to our curriculums. 
I realize, as well as you, that it isn’t exactly 
a cultural course, but it will have its use in 
enabling us to stay alive to enjoy our culture. 
Incidentally, it will be a fascinating course for 
most children. Automobiles have a lure for 
youngsters unsuspected by many of their 
elders. They can name the different makes as 
they go by; they can talk of downdraft car- 
buretors and knee-action wheels with amazing 
glibness. A little investigation will convince 
you that one of the red-letter days for the boy 
or girl who has reached driving age comes 





27.4 per cent of our traffic deaths. Drivers 
under 18, of whom there should be few, if any, 
were the direct cause of 830 deaths in 1933, 
and their death ratio was 62 per cent higher 
than the general average. In all, 10,990 per- 
sons were killed in 1933 by automobiles op- 
erated by drivers under 24 years. And no less 
than 260,000 accidents were caused by these 
same youthful motorists. 

The answer is obvious: sound motoring ed- 
ucation plus refusal to issue driving licenses 
to any but the competent. 

Some day we will have superhighways, am- 
ply wide and almost without curves. When 
they come we may race, with some safety, 
at 100 miles an hour and more from town to 
town. But I would suggest you restrain your im- 
patience until their arrival. You may live longer. 


This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Peters on today’s traffic problems. 
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Reese pown on the Santa Barbara 
from Havana to Callao I had read Ernest 
’ Hemingway’s Death in the Afternoon, the most 
complete and vivid exposition in English of 
the bull ring, which antedates the prize 
ring by at least a century or two. With this 
partially digested — it is rather a toxic meal 
and certainly not pour les jeunes filles — and 
added to recollections of corridas de toros I 
had seen in Venezuela and Mexico, I thought 
I knew something about bullfighting. I realized 
my mistake when I met the vice-consul at 
Lima. 

This man out-Hemingwayed Hemingway — 
a calm impossibility, one would say, after read- 
ing the book. Born and raised in Spain he was, 
and had been, the best part of his thirty odd 
years, a six-cylinder aficionado. More than 
that, I soon learned that he was rated in Peru 
as a first class amateur forero himself. 

He took me out to his seaside villa in the 
lovely suburb of Miraflores and showed me his 
entire fighting kit: sword ground razor-sharp 
for half its length, with six inches of its point 
tempered downward at a slight angle; yellow- 
lined cerise cape for preliminary maneuvers; 
the red-serge muleta which is the matador’s 
sole protection in the ¢ercio, or last third, of 
each fight; and the nearly fifteen pounds of 
traje, the bespangled costume every ¢orero is 
compelled by tradition and law — and vanity 
— to wear in the ring. Any man with a good 
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figure, who would hardly attract attention in 
street clothes, once he is caparisoned in all this 
silk and satin and spangle becomes devastat. 
ing, especially to the feminine fans, the aficiona. 
das, of whom there are a few thousands in 
Lima. 

The vice-consul talked the technical lingo 
which makes the bullfight columns in the Lima 
papers about as intelligible to a North Amer. 
ican as our baseball or football columns would 
be to anyone south of the Rio Grande, but he 
put into it a charm and a high-pressure apos. 
tleship which made the war Peru was about to 
declare against Colombia shrink to insignifi- 
cance. Then, in his entire regalia, transformed 
to a being gracefully and splendidly murder 
ous, he demonstrated on the smooth grass of his 
garden lawn all the passes, suertes, quites, faenas, 
and mariposas which make up the matador’s 
repertoire of self-preservation. At the end he 
sighted along his blade like an expert marks- 
man with a rifle and delivered the coup de 
grace, holding his sword not like a sword at all 
but more as you would grasp a gimlet or a 
screw driver: thumb straight, two fingers 
hooked over the flannel-wrapped hilt and two 
gripping the lead-weighted pommel. 

Even without the bull, almost he persuaded 
me to be an aficionado. There are fly-fishermen 
like that, golf players, fox hunters, too, but 
they are few and far between. Whatever the 
subject matter, it is stimulating to find any 
man so possessed, so on fire with an occupa 
tion or interest from which he gains no money. 

In the evenings on the box-tree-bordered 
terrace of Linda’s café, opposite the cathedral 
Pizarro built a hundred years before the settle- 
ment at Jamestown, we drank delicious West 
Indian coffee and smoked Havana puros with 
the bullfighters, all of whom the v.-c. knew on 
a first-name basis, and with them reviewed 
the processions of starry-eyed Peruvian sefio- 
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ritas who form the remaining forty-five per 
cent of the bullfighter’s life. 

These toreros — ‘“‘toreador” is now confined 
to Carmen and tourist vocabularies — were a 
simple lot. Famous on three continents and 
objects of the same kind of adulation our mul- 
titudes lavish on Babe Ruths or Bobby Joneses 
or Max Baers, there wasn’t a sign of swelled 
head, neither manner nor mannerism. They 
did rather bask in popular favor, because no- 
where outside of peninsular Spain are they and 
their profession held in such repute as in still- 
very-Spanish Peru. Most of them were of a type 
corresponding to our professional ballplayers: 
keen of eye, blue-jawed, taciturn. Only two or 
three could be called handsome, and the rest 
—deprived of their plumage and removed 
from the glory of the ring — would impress 
you as rather run-of-the-mill Latins, very 
much at their ease and easy to be with. 
Several of them had arrived recently from 
Spain, as is the annual custom, the seasons for 
corridas de toros alternating conveniently north 
and south of the equator. 

These men were not sportsmen, not in any 
sense of the word. They are members of a pro- 
fession, working for their living in an extra- 
hazardous employment; the best of them are 
practitioners of a lethal art which you can 
rightly appreciate only after a good deal of 
time devoted to understanding the details of 
what is going on before you. The glare and the 
blood and the tinsel blind you to the art and 
lead to its superficial condemnation on the 
part of alien critics. 

As for the bullfight gallery, or the “gate,” 
as our sports writers would call it, the corrida 
either in Spain or Latin America is an intense 
emotional experience which our “sports” 
spectacles cannot parallel except in prize 
fighting. Both are frankly sanguinary. The 
state of mind of a bullfight crowd, judging by 
the noises it makes and its actions, approxi- 
mates that of the 52,000 North Americans 
who paid a third of a million dollars to see the 
matador Max Baer slaughter a brave bull by 
the name of Carnera. It is, perhaps, a just com- 
mentary that in their newspapers neither the 
Spaniards nor the Peruvians ever run the 
revistas de toros on the same page with their 
sport news — soccer, polo, pelota, tennis, or 
what have you — whereas our sporting com- 
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mentators lump the homicidal chronicles of 
the “rasslers” and the money fighters along 
with amateur games and intercollegiate con- 
tests. Accounts of the bull ring are as separate 
in Spanish news as the stock market is in ours. 


THE BULL SCORES 


Generatty there is nothing that one 
could call sportsmanship in these bloody com- 
bats that thrill thousands. It was my luck to 
witness one demonstration of sporting spirit 
in the Lima ring that was convincing to all 
beholders. 

With my enthusiastic friend, the vice-con- 
sul, during a long stay in Pizarro’s old city, I 
attended several bullfights, which come only 
on Sundays and holidays. He had two reserved 
seats in the front row on the shady side of the 
arena, just above and to the right of the soril, 
the gate from which each of the six bulls 
charges from darkness out into pitiless pub- 
licity, there to begin his courageous overture 
to certain death. Sitting with him through hot 
and exciting afternoons, there was little I did 
not see and eventually come to understand 
about these contests of nerve reflexes and 
varied physical courage. 

The vice-consul didn’t heave any beer bot- 
tles or seat cushions into the ring, as many of 
the other customers did, but for three consecu- 
tive Sundays he expressed himself as fed up 
with the performance and piloted his car home 
through a panoply of dust and dogs and people 
in gloomy silence. Apprentice matadors, or 
novilleros, were employed in these preliminary 
corridas, and the show each time had many de- 
tailed defects which the v.-c. patiently ex- 
plained. He summed up the general grievance 
in saying there had been no emocion. 

Accordingly on the fourth Sunday, when I 
drove out with him in his Ford to the Plaza de 
Toros, I expected something much more re- 
fined in dealing out and avoiding death or, at 
least, something different. The Lima papers all 
that week had been printing illustrated articles 
and advertisements about the forthcoming 
“Corrida de Emocion”: bigger and better 
bulls had been brought down from the rancho 
of Augustino Leguia, exiled son of the old dic- 
tator of Peru, and the promoters were going 
to put on their first-chop matadors — Luis 
Freg, Rodriguez, and Arequipefio. They re- 








gretted to announce that Carnicerito de Mal- 
aga, who had been billed for this gala perform- 
ance, had been delayed at Guayaquil and there- 
fore could not take part. 

The Lima ring is the biggest in the world, 
next to the one at Madrid, but it is a ram- 
shackle wooden structure on flaky concrete and 
needs repair. Along the red-painted barrier 
that separates and protects the spectators 
from what goes on in the arena, enterprising 
importers of United States products have em- 
blazoned “Chiclets Wrigley,” “‘Pneus Fire- 





stone,” and other familiar profanations of our 
own landscapes. The Arrow-brand young man 
was as unmistakable in Spanish as his beguil- 
ing sister of the North Carolina cigarette. For 
the first time that season the ring was packed 
to capacity. The heat and smoldering excite- 
ment made an atmosphere, tinctured with a 
hundred years of killing, that drifted with 
scores of contributing smells to the clean blue 
sky over the Inca’s mountains, the unseen 
smoke of lustful sacrifice made more sensuous 
by the rhythms of a band playing tango 
music as only Latin Americans can. 

Our café compadre, Luis Freg, a famous Mexi- 
can matador photographed several times in 
Hemingway’s book, who carries seventy-two 
scars of horn wounds and has been five times 
sacramento (received the last sacrament on five 
different occasions before expected death), 
drew the first bull. The programs for that day 
printed an outline sketch of Freg’s body, on 
which were plotted, with their dates and 
locales, the cornadas he had received. It looked 
like a diagram of measles. And yet this man 
had no fear! 

His animal was a huge black beast, well- 
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horned and looking for trouble. Freg made a 
beautiful performance, calm and nonchalant, 
that even I could appreciate, and at the end 
of his final duet with a fast-tiring bull, when he 
profiled and sighted along his blade to give 
the estocada, which should be delivered with 
exactness between the bull’s shoulders, high 
up at the base of his lowered neck, nobody was 
prepared for what happened. 

To make this thrust rightly, as every aficio. 
nado knows, the matador must enter from di- 
rectly in front, between the bull’s lowered 
horns, meanwhile decoying his attention away 
with the red muleta waved low in his left hand, 
must sink his sword in a target less than two 
inches square and then pivot out and clear, 

All of this technique except the getaway 
Freg performed faultlessly, but the bull was at 
fault. He did the phenomenal thing. Simul. 
taneously with the estocada, too tired to toss, 
he made a desperate forward lunge with his 
head. Neither of the murderous horns touched 
Freg, but the ridge of hard, bony substance 
between them caught the Mexican square in 
the solar plexus, knocking him out cold. The 
bull’s knees buckled slowly, and he fell where 
he stood, Freg’s sword hilt, the blade driven 
clear home, protruding from his blood-smeared, 
black hide. 

There they lay, a yard or so apart, man and 
bull, both apparently dead on the hot sand, for 
only those spectators near us could see that a 
horn had not been driven through Freg’s mo- 
tionless body. There was blood enough for that 
in the group. The bull as usual was dragged 
out of the ring by four gayly festooned mules 
hitched to a trace, and two thirds of the crowd 
were on their feet yelling, “Bravo toro! Bravo 
toro!” The other third stood silently, watching 
three men carry a gray-faced Luis de Mexico 
to the dressing station under the stands. 
Ignominious exits both, but the bull got the 
hand. 


EXTRA DUTY FOR THE MATADORS 


I+ rurwep ovr that Freg was not dead 
but so badly shaken and bruised that he was 
reported unable to carry on. This meant that 
either Rodriguez or Arequipefio would have to 
fight Freg’s second bull as well as the two al- 
lotted to himself, six bulls making up the stand- 
ard afternoon’s death in Peru as in Spain. 
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The second bull out of the sori] was smaller 
and not so Sravo as the first. I noted this aloud. 

“Looks small, does he?” growled my host. 
“Maybe he does from here. But get down 
there on the sand with a ton of mad bull com- 
ing dead for you with appointment in his eye. 
Man, he looks like a cathedral!” 

At all events Rodriguez fought this cathe- 
dral badly — a tricky animal is always harder 
to fight than a blindly brave one. At the very 
beginning of the ceremonial (when the whole 
cast parades into the ring in the paseo de 
madrillas, each matador at the head of his 
madrilla, or team of bullfighters), I had no- 
tied that Rodriguez, handsomest of all the 
Lima foreros, was very pale and walked with a 
limp. 
“Crotch wound,” said the v.-c. “He’s too 
soon out of hospital. They hurry ’em back as 
soon as possible because every man is under 
contract for the season, and the promoters lose 
money when anybody gets laid up.” 

Two of Rodriguez’ swords struck bone, one 
after the other, when he attempted the esto- 
cada, and went slithering off forty or fifty feet 
through the air, leaving Rodriguez with a lame 
wrist as well as the unhealed wound in his 
thigh. He made a mess of the third sword, 
which penetrated the bull’s lungs, causing him 
to spout blood, and finally had to dispatch a 
slowly dying animal by means of the desca- 
bello, a merciful stab with a broad-bladed dag- 
ger, which severs the vertebral marrow at the 
base of the skull. 

Thus far, then, the much heralded-Corrida 
de Emocion looked like a bush-league bull- 
fight. So, in effect said a disgusted vice-consul, 
and the crowd, which had howled for poor 
Rodriguez to be given the air (demasiado del 
aire) and had showered him with beer bottles 
out of range, began to cheer up only when 
Arequipefio did a very first-class job with the 
third bull, his own. This man, a good-looking 
native Peruvian youngster from Arequipa, 
who had fought creditably as a novillero in 
Spain the summer before, was brilliant and 
foolhardy, taking big chances to save the after- 
noon from being a washout. 

Rodriguez being in such bad shape, Arequi- 
Pefio, without any intermission, had to take on 
the fourth bull also, a savage which should by 
tights have been Freg’s second victim. 


It is part of every matador’s paid job to as- 
sist, during the preliminary two thirds of each 
fight, in playing and exhausting the bull which 
one of the three is eventually to kill. With 
Freg groaning in the hospital and Rodriguez 
barely able to make the grade — in a football 
game he would have been ordered off the 
field — Arequipefio had also to do more than 
his share in tiring out bull number five so that 
Rodriguez might retrieve himself with the 
crowd, which very thing he fortunately did — 
to the great relief of all but the fanatics — his 


white face twisted in pain, by an exhibition of 
sheer gameness. 

The consequence was that the young and 
comparatively inexperienced Peruvian came 
to his own second bull, the last of the corrida, a 
very tired, hot, and evidently nervous matador 
de toros. 

And by the luck of the draw this animal was 
the biggest and bravest of the lot, with a pair 
of horns resembling French bayonets. He shot 
from the fori/ into the sunlight like a brindle 
shell and proceeded to clean out the ring. More 
dangerous than the bravest bull is one that is 
wise. And this 4ravo had a method in his mad- 
ness. Two peons, who had to drop their heavy 
capes, he chased clean to the barrier, which we 
all thought he was going to jump. He was hard 
to fool. 

When the picadors made their entry on their 
sorry old blindfolded crocks, he bumped one 
nag down so hard he had to be destroyed and 
almost got the picador. Then, wheeling away 
from the brandished capes, he charged another 
horse and fatally gored it. Three picadors got 
their pics hard into the enormous, tossing mus- 
cle on his neck — to weaken this muscle and so 
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bring the bull’s head low is the scientific excuse 
for the atrocity of the picador episode — with- 
out perceptibly dampening his ardor. Only two 
of the prescribed three pairs of banderillas 
could be harpooned into his galloping shoul- 
ders, and, when it came time for Arequipefio 
to enact the final stage of the tragedy, even 
that hard-boiled crowd of aficionados was un- 
easy. The other matadors were more famous 
and got more money, but this boy was their 
native idol. 

The first two or three passes showed we had 
good reason to be concerned. Bad luck had al- 
ready far overstepped the usual human haz- 
ard. Arequipefio had lost the cold courage that 
a man needs at this stage of the game and was 
so visibly worried that he could not dominate a 
vicious animal still full of fight. Up to this 
point all that had taken place in the ring had 
been customary in appearance and technique, 
although unusual in episode and way below 
par in emocion. That missing element was now 
unexpectedly supplied. 


EMOCION DISCOVERED 


Durconatty across the shady side of 
the ring, to our right, a brown figure vaulted 
the barrier and walked toward the President’s 
box. He wore a Panama hat, and brown shoes 
matched his suit of well-tailored clothes. He 
paid not the slightest attention to anything 
or anybody in the ring, swinging along with a 
measured, easy stride as though he were 
marching. And as he came past us a dead 
silence was broken at first into confused mur- 
muring and then into wild yelling in which I 
made out the word “Carnicerito.” 

“Gosh!” said the vice-consul. ““He must 
have come straight from the ship. She was due 
at Callao this morning, but they phoned us from 
the customs that she would be hours late.” 

Carnicerito de Malaga took off his Panama 
hat and in a voice we could hear distinctly 
asked permission from the corrida President to 
take this bull. Getting this permission, he then 
threw the Panama away and walked with the 
same easy stride over to where Arequipefio 
stood alone in the sun, two peons with their 
cerise capes having decoyed the mad brindle 
off to the far barrier. 

Out in the late yellow sunshine those two 
figures faced each other for a silent moment: 
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the one glittering and spangled and “color. 
ful,” as the blurb writers would say, the other 
just like any one of the thousands of spec. 
tators, who made no sound now. The Peruvian 
handed over his sword and muleta and 
wiping his hot face with a handkerchief, went 
out of the ring on his own legs. The two peons 
let the brindle alone, and he swung around to 
face a quiet brown figure stepping along 
towards him, as though to music, with an ami. 
able grin on his face. 

What followed made an aficionado out of me, 
It also put into the bull-killing game that 
element of sportsmanship that I had hith. 
erto missed. In any bullfight, the last ten or 
fifteen minutes of maneuvering with the muleta 
are by far the most artistic part of the spectacle, 
man against bull in a prolonged duel whena 
matador’s delicacy and precision of footwork 
match those of a Maurice at the Café de la 
Paix and his judgment of distance must be 
quicker than Gene Tunney’s at his best. 

But the matador de toros is always prepared 
for this foot magic by his zapatillas — the 
glove-fitting black pumps of soft leather he 
wears; his knee-length satin knickers help free. 
dom of leg action; and his general glory of 
costume lends grace and beauty, inspiring to 
the man himself, to every move he makes. 
Thus handicapped, Carnicerito smilingly ap- 
proached the hardest bull of the afternoon, 
who was not yet safely tired. 

Carnicerito fought him as Toscannini used 
to lead his orchestra, just about with that sense 
of mastery. He took the first charge in a passe 
de pecho, when the huge bulk is lured into a 
high lunge close by the man’s chest, a trick so 
apt to cause a fatal goring that it is also called 
passe de muerte, the pass of death. 

In some Cuban dance halls years ago they 
used to post signs which read, translated: “It 
is forbidden to dance without moving the feet.” 
No such signs were posted in this dance of 
death, but the brown shoes did not move, heels 
together, when Carnicerito’s mad_ partner 
surged by, and most of the people who had been 
sitting down began to stand up. Several times 
Carnicerito wheeled the bull so close that his 
shoulders, bloody from the pics and danderil- 
las, left a red streak across the neatly pressed 
brown coat. Such turns tire a bull fast, twisting 
his spine as he is made to reverse sharp in his 
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own length. They are also the most dangerous 
of turns because the bull has a chance each 
time to correct himself and distinguish the 
lure from the man. 

Carnicerito knelt on the sand, still grinning, 
as he called out some insult to his bewildered 
enemy, and remained stationary on his knees 
as the brindle galloped furiously into a muleta 
held out by both hands with the sword, still 
further to extend it. I had for the first time 
emocion. Everybody else had it too. This man 
from Malaga gave a brave bull every chance 


and took him gallantly to death as one cour- 
ageous being gives the supreme compliment 
to another. 

Only one sword for Carnicerito. He leaned in 
after it so far that for one second man and 
brindle beast were one figure, posed. Then he 
stood away, facing a bull already dead on his 
feet, the quiet figure of a sportsman in a soiled 
brown suit, but the grin was gone from his 
face. In the general pandemonium that broke 
loose I heard the vice-consul say, in a tone I had 
not marked before, “Muy hombre!” 
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$1,000.00 for good memories 


ea Wuo Sain It? Editor announces 
the following awards in the January-issue 
contest: 

First prize, $50, to Mrs. Marie Lagrange, of 
253 West Madison St., Franklin, Ind. 

Second prizes, $10 each, to Miss Marion 
Rynn, 130 West 11th St., New York City, and 
Mrs. John S. Allen, 271 Forest Rd., South 
Orange, N. J. 

Congratulations to the winners of the first 
monthly contest! All other qualified entries — 
including those received after the closing date 
for the January contest — are automatically 
entered for the Sweepstakes award of $500. 

Prize winners in the February-issue contest 
will be announced next month. Entries for the 
March-issue contest, which must be sent in on 
the form printed on the opposite page, will be 
eligible for the March prizes if they are re- 
ceived by the Editor of the Who Said It? Con- 
test, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
by 6 p.m. on Friday, March 15. And please note 
the new address. The offices of THE Forum are 
now on the thirty-first floor of the General 
Electric Building. 

It has been asked whether it is too late to 
enter the Sweepstakes competition. Of course 
not. The Sweepstakes competition does not 
close until June 14, 1935. And, for newsstand 
readers who wish to enter it at a late date, back 
copies of issues beginning with January will be 
supplied upon receipt of the regular newsstand 


price, thirty-five cents. Address orders to the 
Circulation Manager of THE Forum, 570 Lex. 
ington Avenue, New York City. 

Here is another question: Can substitutions 
be made for entries already sent in? Answer: 
They can, just so long as the contestant ob- 
serves the closing dates. For example, substi- 
tutions may be made in the Sweepstakes com- 
petition at any time. A substitution in the 
March contest may be made at any time up to 
6 p.m. on March 165. In either case, the previous 
entry may be withdrawn (it will not be re 
turned), or the second entry can stand as an 
additional entry. 

An eminent author and his wife, who are 
competing in the Who Said It? Contest, wonder 
why we revealed two January-contest answers 
in February. We did so because almost every 
contestant remembered the authors of those 
quotations from his grammar-school days. 

Some contestants have failed to be suff- 
ciently explicit. If you think Shakespeare wrote 
a line, say so but name also the character in 
the play who spoke it. Incidentally, a quota- 
tion from the Bible has already been attributed 
to William Jennings Bryan, Father Coughlin, 
Heywood Broun, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

One more admonitory word to all contest- 
ants: the rules printed on the opposite page 
must be carefully followed, including Rule 5! 
Entries in each contest must be sent in on the 


blank provided for that purpose. 





Contest Ru.Les 


1. The Who Said It? Contest is open to any reader of THE 
Forum Magazine, except employees of THe Forum, 
members of their families, or their relatives. 


9. This issue of THe Forum, the last two, and each of the 
next three issues will contain ten quotations. The object 
of the contest is to identify the individual who uttered 
the quotation. 


3. THe Forum Magazine will award monthly prizes 
(first prize $50.00 and two prizes of $10.00 each) to the 

n or persons who submit the most nearly correct sets 
of replies. In addition to the monthly prizes there will be a 
Sweepstakes prize of $500.00 for the most nearly correct 
replies in a// six sets of quotations. All entries will be 
dated in order of receipt, and weight will be given to 

ptness. Allowance will be made for entries mailed 
from distant points. The Sweepstakes award will be an- 
nounced in the August issue of THE Forum. 


4 Entries of answers to the set of quotations printed in 
this issue must be received by the Editor, Who Said It? 
Contest, THE Forum Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, by March 15, 1935. Closing dates of the 


other monthly contests will be announced later. The clos- 
ing date for the Sweepstakes prize is June 14, 1935. Con- 
testants must sign their names and give their address. 
Entries received without name and address will not be con- 
sidered. 


5. Entries must be sent in on the entry blanks printed in 
this, the last two, and the three succeeding issues of THE 
Forum Magazine. 


6. The Editor of Tot Forum Magazine will be the sole 
judge of the Who Said It? Contest, and, by submitting 
their entries, contestants agree to accept as final the deci- 
sion of the Editor of Taz Forum Magazine in any and all 
matters affecting the conduct of the contest and the 
awarding of prizes. 


7. Any contestant may enter as many sets of answers as 
he pleases. 


8. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


g. The Editor of Tat Forum Magazine cannot undertake 
to enter into correspondence relative to the Who Said It? 
Contest, nor will any entry or set of entries be returned. 


QUEHUOASANOOUUOGGOOOOUUGOOSONOOUOGGONOOUUOAOENOOGGQSOONOUOOOONOOUOOOOONOOUUEGOGNOEOGOGOGOOTOOOGOOOOOOUUEGSOOOOOGAOGOOROUEAGAOOUUUAAA TL 
ENTRY FORM—MARCH 


Editor, Who Said It? Contest 
The Forum Magazine 
70 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


I desire to submit the following entry in the Who Said It? Contest and I agree to abide by the 


Contest Rules printed above. 


. So free we seem, so fettered fast we are. 
2. Honesty is the best policy. . 
. Hold fast the form of sound words. 


Who Said It? 


. Certainly it is unimaginable that there should be any cause 
of conflict between two countries separated by the vast 


expanse of the Pacific. . 


. Along the cool sequestered vale of life they kept the noise- 
less tenor of their way. es Oe 4 ee eS 


. Life is short yet sweet. 


. Go west young man and grow up with the country. . 


. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 














. It is by the budget that economic inequalities are adjusted. — 


. Reading maketh a full man. 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 


This form must be received by March 15, 1935 
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INSIGHT 
To the Editor: 

I have read with care the article, “‘ The 
Practical Side of Psychism,” which ap- 
peared in the January Forum. I have also 
read with special interest Dr. Rhine’s vol- 
ume, Eztra-Sensory Perception, detailing 
the experimental work upon which the ar- 
ticle is based. Both set me in that frame of 
mind in which, though not questioning the 
scientific sincerity of the author nor the 
factual data of his discovery, I do question 
the explanatory hypothesis with which 
the data are supported. My attitude in no 
way reduces admiration for Dr. Rhine’s 
courage in attempting so difficult a prob- 
lem with such patience and care. 

In regard to the article we have two 
choices. 

(1) We may accept the hypothesis of 
extra-sensory perception and then evalu- 
ate Dr. Rhine’s estimate of its utility. In 
such case, we should naturally have to 
agree that telepathy and clairvoyance, be- 
ing for us realities, have many uses — 
presumably in criminology, geological ex- 
ploration, dowsing, and in social contacts 
—as Dr. Rhine points out. The assump- 
tion of their existence would certainly re- 
vise metaphysical theory and set problems 
of explanation for physics, biology, 
physiology, etc. 

(2) A second course, however, is to 
question the explanatory hypothesis and 
then ask which of his stated implications 
accords with the revised notion. I shall 
choose the latter course, believing that it 
is more valuable to raise the fundamental 
issue. 

While it is impossible here to review all 
the relevant details of his method, I 
should like to point out the following: Dr. 
Rhine arrives at his conception of extra- 
sensory perception by a process of elimi- 
nating negative hypotheses—(a) the 
hypothesis of chance, (b) of fraud, (c) of 
incompetence, (d) of unconscious sensory 
perception, and (e) of rational inference. I 
agree with his rejection of all of these but 
feel that he has left out of account another 

plausible hypothesis: namely, that the 
phenomena are to be explained by what 
the Gestalt psychologists call insight and 
the philosophers have long designated as 
intuition. Properly understood, insight is 
a type of thinking that employs both the 
active, conscious, rational processes and, 
in turn, the subliminal, marginal, or un- 
conscious processes of integration — all in 
a definite pattern or cycle. The main req- 
uisites are the presence of a strong mo- 
tive and of a more or less sharply defined 
problem-situation. Such thinking is best 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that bas 
appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


seen, as Dr. Rhine agrees, in artistic or 
scientifically creative individuals. In a 
communication to me, Bertrand Russell 
remarks: ‘‘ What comes first is a problem, a 
puzzle involving discomfort. Then comes 
concentrated voluntary application in- 
volving great effort.” That is, an applica- 
tion of all logical and technical processes 
of manipulation and inference of which 
science and material are capable. “‘ After 
this a period without conscious thought” — 
i.e., when the problem, owing to the diffi- 
culty and frustration involved, is tem- 
porarily relegated to the lower levels of 
mind. “And finally a solution, bringing 
with it a complete plan of my book. This 
last stage is usually sudden.” 


curs, it seems to me, perhaps many times 
in the course of Dr. Rhine’s experiments. 
At any rate, problems of card naming are 
set, frustrations are inevitable, since no 
rational process can lead to solution, and 
thought is thrown back into the lower 
levels of consciousness. It is during this 
period of unconscious consideration that 
reintegrations of material take place, these 
more nearly approaching the orders of 
chance in some minds than in others — a 
peculiarity of the individual nervous sys- 
tem, not to be explained by any influence 
of radiation or physical correspondence 
with the cards themselves. Of course such 
a process does make demands on physi- 
ology and neurology for explanation. But 






















































































this time be dead as a dead dog and thy 
new philosophy must base itself yy, 
rigorous experimental evidence. Hithe 
the universities have been singularly ¢, 
to scientific exploration in the regions, 
the parapsychic, and philosophy has 
sequently suffered because of a lack ; 
scientifically accepted evidence. I f 
strongly that there is at last a turning 
the tide and that the next decade will 
us well on the way toward discoveries; 
this neglected area of our human powe 
For this reason may I congratulate Ty 
Forum upon taking the venturesome fr 
steps in presenting soberly, and yet pe 
suasively, the case for our next gui 
human adventure? 

H. A. Overstazm 

The College of the City of New York 
New York, N.Y. 



















What happens once in such a case oc- 


RICH MAN, POOR MAN 
To the Editor: 

On reading “‘I Was a Rich Man’s Sa 
in your January issue, I naturally felt t 
necessity of comparing my own lot wit) 
that of Croswell Bowen. 

Then came the realization that myo 
viewpoint was very apt to be that d 
large nonvocal class. With the intent 
clarifying my own thoughts, I wrote 
might be a sequel to the article in qe 
tion. 

My friend and I are poor men’s sm 
We are of common background — he, t 
son of a Pennsylvania garage man; |, t 
son of a Jersey railroad man. 

We have “had advantages.” By t 
time we were in our senior years at¢ 
lege, we realized somewhat dimly that 
“elders,” although lacking our formaled 


it leaves metaphysics about where it is. 
Now, if we identify insight with Dr. 
Rhine’s phenomenon in an explanatory 
capacity, we have to deny extra-personal 
agency but admit the value of insight in 
any field of productive thought. The most 
obvious general applications are to educa- 


cation, had gained much practical knowg ente 
tion, aesthetics, ethics, religion — wher- | edge of the conditions through which thy 
ever integrative behavior patterns are| had struggled. nas 
needed. But I do not believe we need an} We can describe our parentage by thi of | 


hypothesis of extra-personal agency to ex- 
plain psychologically the phenomena of 
these fields, especially those of religion, 
conversion, prayer, mysticism, worship, as 
Dr. Rhine maintains, though we do need a 
revision of our traditional conceptions of 
the integrative function of the nervous 
system. This seems slowly to be forthcom- 


common characteristic — neither of | 
families has found it necessary to cl 
its perspectives or its ideals bec 
of current economic phenomena, 
though its share of material comforts mi 
have varied. 7 
Bud was trained as a chemist in om 
the smaller eastern colleges. I was giv@ 


ing in the work of Cannon, Weiss, Lash-| chemical-engineering degree at @ eve 
ley, Hartmann, Detweiler, and Bethe. New York City institution. of 
. Euiot D. Hutcuinson As far as we have been able to j ) 
_Assistant Professor of Psychology | our college years were full ones. Precet at | 
University of Rochester as they were by intimate contact h 
Rochester, N. Y. manual labor, we did not miss the tn v 
tion of Cambridge. There were the ¢ | 
To the Editor: tacts of intelligent and dynamic fe ch; 


. . » There can be no doubt that nine- 
teenth-century materialism should by 
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whose like we were to meet when wee 
tered business. 













IN THE DAYs after George 
Washington finished serving 
his country, and became once 
more a Virginia gentleman 
= who made his home and 
entertained his guests at Mount Vernon, 
experiments with agriculture occupied much 
ti of his time. 
He tried many crops on what he called the 
bet Dogue Creek Farm, and found its soil was 
rismag SPeCially favorable to the growth of rye. 
Then his overseer, a Scot by the name of 
gal Anderson, came to him with an idea. Since 
a mI every gentleman in those days needed a stock 
» jul Of good whiskey, why not set up a distillery 
a Mount Vernon, and make use of the grain 
etna’ Which the land produced? 
Oe And so, in due time, guests and travelerswho 
, wee} Chanced that way enjoyed the hospitality of a 
whiskey wondrously smooth and memorable. 
The owner of Mount Vernon was a shrewd 























GEORGE WASHINGTONS 
OVERSEER MADE IT FIRST 


and even in the early days of the nation 
this excellent Rye was shipped to England 


business man and sought a market for his 
surplus, selling it not only in the neighboring 
states, but even in England. 

From that day to this, Mount Vernon has 
been one of the few American whiskies en- 
joying European fame. 

The Mount Vernon distillery, almost a 
hundred years ago, was moved to Baltimore, 
but the formula and the fine quality of the 
rye were scrupulously maintained. 

Few whiskies in the world have a more 
distinguished lineage. Few can provide the 
suave pleasure and lingering delight which 
await you in Mount Vernon today. 


MOUNT VERNON 


PROTECTS YOU 


© 1985, The American Medicinal Spirits Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


—along with countless other fascinating formations 


When Nature etched these amazing 
rock formations she added color to 
bring them to perfection—deep reds 
and oranges, pinks, corals and yel- 
lows. The result speaks for itself— 
nowhere in all the world is there a 
scenic surprise quite like colorful, 
ever-changing Bryce. 

Bryce belongs to Southern Utah’s 

“Big-3” vacation treat. The other 
two are Grand Canyon and Zion 
National Parks—and all three 


can be visited comfortably this sum- 
mer at very low rail fares. 

Union Pacific provides daily service to 
Colorado, Yellowstone, California, the 
Pacific Northwest and the Dude Ranch 
Country—serving more of the West’s 
Wonderlands than any other railroad. 
Union Pacific trains will be completely 
air-conditioned this summer—cool, 
clean, comfortable; rail fares have 
never been lower; and all other 
vacation costs will be down. 


The coupon brings just the vacation information you want 


UNION PACIFIC 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 142, Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information about. 





s ©) Also tell me about economical, all-expense tours. 


MERICAN industry has been remade by 
electricity, not alone in terms of better 
production, but also in new leisure and the 


lightening of age-old burdens. 


To the home it is bringing even greater 
promises; it is shouldering routine and 
tiring tasks, such as dishwashing, cooking, 
and furnace tending—tasks that make life a 
deadening round — that hide the broad hori- 


zons of social and cultural opportunity. 


New horizons lie beyond the electric switch. 
A flick of the finger, and an inexhaustible 


army of kilowatt-hours will take over these 





tasks. And these kilowatt-hours—each repre- 
senting the work that can be done by thirteen 
strong men or women each hour —are lead- 
ing millions of housewives along the open 


road of leisure. 


General Electric has produced, for the home, 
tools that will enable their mistress to be- 
come mistress of her own time —tools that 
get the greatest amount of work from these 
kilowatt-hours. Electric appliances will give 
you care-free hours to enjoy new pleasures, 
to practice new accomplishments—to reveal 
horizons that will continually unfold as you 


follow the road to leisure and opportunity. 


96-94H 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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HE traveler entering South 

Africa by way of the Cape’s 
unrivalled bay, at the foot of grand 
old Table Mountain, will want to 
linger long in historic Capetown 
and its charming environs before 
proceeding on to the delightful 
coast resorts, the diamond mines 
of Kimberley; Johannesburg, the 
**Golden City’’; Pretoria; Kruger 
National Park; the Zimbabwe 
Ruins; Victoria Falls, and a host 
of other wonderful sights. 


Enjoy the varied travel thrills of 
South Africa, with its delightful 
climate and comfortable trans- 
portation by rail, airline and mo- 
torcar. 


For full information address 


Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc., 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or any of 
their branch offices; or any of the other 
leading tourist and travelagenciesthrough- 
out the world. 
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I had the added advantage of a close 
view of socialism and communism. More 
important, I gained first-hand knowledge 
of crying social injustices. The campus of 
my Alma Mater was located at the head of 
the Bowery, just below Union Square. 
The Communist Co-operative Restaurant 
and the bread lines at Zero’s Hut were 
both familiar. 

Bud and I are now employed as chem- 
ists. While naturally we consider ourselves 
underpaid (“‘Breathes there a man with 
soul so dead. . . ?”), an analysis of our 
circumstances shows that we are living 
very comfortably and in what appears to 
us to be almost financial security. A more 
significant observation is that our present 
standard of living is far better than was 
our parents’ at comparable stages in their 
lives. 

Rich Man’s Son — we can say this to 
you. Let’s forget our relative back- 
grounds. Let’s forget the heartaches and 
misery of months of job hunting. We all 
know what it is. We’re members of the 
same generation. It won’t be long before 
we will have become the “older genera- 
tion.” 

When that time comes, you will prob- 
ably be back on top again. How will your 
memory be? 

If you can be certain that coming years 
will leave you clean-cut memories of 
crowds you’ ve left below you, perhaps you 
needn’t worry so much. If a generation 
could be so thoroughly and truly educated 
as this would imply — then our depres- 
sion probably would be worth the 
cost. ... 

JaMEs CRANE 

Buffalo, N.Y. 


To the Editor: 

This is to clarify a point or two about 
the article, ““I Was a Rich Man’s Son,” 
which appeared in the January Forum 
under my name and concerning which I 
have had a number of queries. 

The article was intended to present a 
composite picture of a generation — the 
Depression Generation (boys and girls 
who were graduated from college into the 
current depression). Everything in the 
article was not necessarily true of me. 
Instances and conditions mentioned ap- 
plied to dozens of people whom I know. 
Then, too, I also tried to use statistics 
wherever possible. I cast the article in the 
first person merely because I personally 
feel very strongly about the whole busi- 
ness (being myself a member of the De- 
pression Generation) and thought that 
presentation would lend it emphasis. 

It is my sincere hope that the voices of 
other young men and women of my age 


more. 


CROSWELL BowEN 
New York, N.Y. 


—— 
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Dine and Dance to the music of Glen 
Gray and the Casa Loma Orchestra 
playing nightly (except Sunday) in 
the Colonnades. 
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MUABLE CONTEST 
Tothe Editor: 

[have been a subscriber of your maga- 
ie for the past four or five years and, of 
ithe contests that I have ever seen or 
rad about in newspapers or magazines, 
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or will prove of more educational 
nlue than the one [Who Said It?) you 
isve started. 
for the ordinary layman, who has to 
joresearch work to determine the origin 
these quotations, this work is of in- 
stimable value. 









ArTuHUR R. JoNEs 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


juaRT MAN 
To the Editor: 

It is perhaps not usual to write letters 
shout a letter, but Mr. Lee H. Smith’s 
ter in the February Forum impels me 
io... endorse it. In a few well-chosen 
vords it sets forth the basis of democracy 
wd the direction in which it should 
proceed and indicates the cul-de-sac into 
vhich the so-called radicals and too 
motional and sentimental friends-of- 
vorkers and social scientists find them- 
elves. 

We have all been affected by that fear 
icriticizing a social “‘reform” because of 
isinherent intention to do good to a group 
vhich at present seems to be getting some- 
vhat the worst of it in the general social 














tho immediately charge us with having 


Capitalism! (spit that out) as though it 
vere a crime, when we express a mild 
dwubt as to the conscious rabid desire of 
the capitalist to grind the people in the 
drt. I doubt if anyone has pointed out 
nore clearly the underlying psychology of 
the masses of the people of the United 
States (at least until recently), its reason- 
ibleness and the way it may operate for 
‘untinuous improvement of the condition 
ithe people under the present form of 
fvernment (not including the New Deal’s 
tMergency measures). 

It is a dangerous thing to maneuver a 
people into a belief that it is helplessly 
pptessed and must “revolt” for its 
nights. It is a higher, but less spectacular 
ad exciting, work to show them and lead 
hem along the way out. Mr. Smith has 
town himself to be quite smart. I hope 
there are enough who think as he does to 
event us from blindly rushing into 
Muscism. . . 


























R. H. 





New York, N.Y. 














“Ny objection to the amending of the 











truggle. We are intimidated by those| ‘ys 





itution to permit the enactment of | 


jubt whether any one of them has r 


Gives You More atsea, in large, 
modern First or Cabin Class 
liners, generously planned. 


a 
Serves You Luxuriously... 
With the deft attentiveness 
bred by a century of tradition! 


‘niddle-class minds” and with espousing | "eaRK” 


EE Great Britain during the Silver 

Jubilee Year of His Majesty's 
reign . . . do it on what you save by 
travelling Anchor Line! Land at Lon- 
donderry or Belfast for an Irish tour... 
or go straight to Glasgow and start 
your Europe trip with bonnie Scot- 
land. From Scotland all of Wales and 
England lies before you on an easy, 
economical route to London. And 
from London you can reach Paris 
injust2% hours by Imperial Airways! 


First Class is only $147 up to these 
Irish and Scottish ports . in 


| the famous liners Transylvania 
y 1 
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Enables You to See More in 
Great Britain, conveniently, 
without retracing your steps. 

a0 E 













Starts You Right... from the 
top down! You see the British 
Isles on your way to Europe! 


LONDONDERRY 
GLASGOW 


pone an 


BELFAST 


ieneee xs 
. 
paris® 
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Caledonia.Cabin Class in the California, 
Tuscania, Cameronia is $139 up. 
All Anchor Liners carry Tourist and 
Third Classes, at $107 up and $82 
up... ask about special Round-Trip 
Excursion rates in these classes. In- 
formation and literature from your 
local agent or Anchor Line, 25 
Broadway, New York. 





SUMMER CRUISES 


. . . from New York and Boston frequently 
throughout the season, in cooperation with 
NATIONAL TOURS ... visiting the Cana- 
dian North Capes and Bermuda in 13 days. 





NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: Transylvania, Caledonia . . . Mar. 2, Mar. 16, 
Mar. 30, Apr. 13, Apr. 27, May 10*, May 24*. California, Tuscania, Cameronia . . . 


June 1, June 15f, June 29f, July 19*. *Via Boston. 


{Slightly higher summer rates. 
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REDUCTION ON FIRST CLASS ROUND-TRIP FARE 
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GREAT WHITE FLEET | 


Guest Crattes 


a= 
“WEST INDIES | 
~ CARIBBEAN 









IKE accomplished and thor- 
oughly gracious hosts, Great 
White Fleet ship staffs and shore 
staffs entertain you informally, 
; intimately, making sure that you 
— and your congenial ship-mates 
— enjoy the best at sea or ashore 
in the brilliant tropics. 
Exceptional passenger comforts 
are added advantages; all-out- 
side-rooms, real beds, mechanical 
ventilation, permanent outdoor 
pools, deck ballrooms, dance 
orchestras . . . with service and 
cuisine that made a reputation! 
FROM NEW YORK — A wide 
selection of cruises of 10 to 20 


days — variously to BAveNs 
JAMAICA, B. W. L., PAN- 


$130 to $245 minimum. Sailings 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 


No passports ired. All rooms outside. Swim- 
“a aie: "A brilliant echedule of ship enter- 
tainment and shore trips. 

Simi) “Guest Cruises’’ m NEW 

PER ANGELES, SAN gem 


an guthorioed travel agence 
or er YN A River, or 332 Futh 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 






Honor school. Small classes. Accre- 

RE dited. ROTC. Supervised study. ad 
pares for college or business. Highest 

0 standards. Junior school for small 

All _ athletics. 


wimming. Catalog Dr. J. J. Wicker. 
Military ‘Academy: Box 4, Fork Union, Va. 


oe. Housemother. 





Colorful Peoples nit 
Strange Customs! 


In a hundred cities and villages... on 
lovely mountain lakes...in temples 
older than Egypt’s... here you'll find 
adventure in off -the - beaten- path 
MEXICO. 

SEE MEXICO IN COMFORT. Delightful 
country inns and a great National rail system 
enable you to enjoy Lake Pétzcuaro, Uruapan, 
Lake Chapala, Oaxaca and Guanajuato in com- 
fort. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or | 


write for free informative folder. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
Alamo Natl. Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 





|done the exploitation of our children. | 


| telligent woman and a well-informed one, 


|and “sacred” performance of amending 
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suitable child-labor laws, but that the 
objection should come from a woman is | 
almost incredible. I say ‘‘almost’’ — that 
reservation being made when I consider | 
that Ruth M. Miner [‘‘ Beware the Amend- 
ment,” February Forum] is a member of | 
that parasitic profession which thrives | 
upon human misfortunes. 

In her opening sentences she states) 
that no civilized Americans would con- 


Then she proceeds to nullify the sense of 
that statement by questioning the exist- 
ence of such exploitation. This reflects 
either an abysmal ignorance of facts or a 
deliberate effort to mislead the reader. I 
am convinced that Ruth Miner is an in- 


as subsequent statements in her article | 
prove. 

She admonishes against the “‘solemn” 

| that much-abused instrument, the Con- 
| stitution. Perhaps it shouldn’t be meddled 
with over such a trivial matter as child 
exploitation, but as to the grave and 
momentous nature of amending the Con- 
stitution there is much doubt when we 
consider how lightly the Prohibition 
clause was injected and even more 
| blithely tossed out. 
If Ruth Miner will but seriously in- 
| terpret the preamble of the Constitution 
| she will admit that its framers intended 
| that it should be adaptable to the needs of 
' the nation, that it was not intended to be 
| a rigid, inflexible instrument. I fully agree 
| that it should not be amended to conform 
to every change of popular emotion, but 
if the protection of children does not 
warrant amendment then the Constitu- 
tion is indeed a sacred document. 

That such amendment is warranted by 
existing conditions is revealed by Ruth 
Miner early in her article when, in her 
review of state laws, she points out that 
four states permit night work by children 
under sixteen. If that condition existed in 
but one state it would justify rewriting the 
entire Constitution, if necessary. Or am I 
a bit archaic in my concern for children, 
the nation’s only real assets? 

Ray WYLENGA 








Portland, Ore. 


To the Editor: 

The United States Secretary of Labor, 
| Miss Frances Perkins, in her article [‘‘A 
Necessary Safeguard”| in February’s 
|Forum on the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution, has 
| indicated a fear that some states cannot 
be relied upon to protect the children 
within their borders from exploitation by 
unscrupulous employers; hence the neces- 
sity for the adoption of the proposed 
amendment. 

The Secretary is aware that the Con- 
stitution does not give Congress power to | 
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WHEN WINTER 
HAS YOU 
ALL AT SEA 


Head for 
the Shore 


ComME DOWN and get your 
bearings at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. We'll give 
you a new horizon. a re- 
newed appetite and the 
feeling you're one of Na- 
ture’s pets. Out-of-doors 
(you'll enjoy being out-of- 
doors down here), golf 
vies with horseback rid- 
ing on the sand. Both vie 
with the attractions of the 
Boardwalk. And all three 
often give way to the lure 
of our lazy Ocean Decks. 

Within the hotels amuse- 
ment and repose are 
equally enticing. The 
lounges bid you loll. The 
library invites you to read. 
Your quiet room hints of 
a nap. The health baths 
tempt you with their re- 
freshment. And all the 
time there are squash 
games to be won on our 
championship courts, con- 
certs to listen to, dances 
to attend, and dozens of 
other beguiling forms of 
amusement. 

Come down soon and 
enjoy them all in a mid- 
winter holiday at these 
genial hotels by the sea. 
Rates are moderate. Amer- 
ican and European Plans. 
Special weekly rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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Showing the amazing advance in both child and 
adult education in U.S. S. R. Each figure repre- 
sents 1/10 the population. 


ssE FOR YOURSELF THE 
PROGRESS IN THE 


SOVIET UNION 


For travel thrills lacking in beat- 
en-path countries ...try the 
U.S.S. R. As sure as you return 
from Europe, your friends will 
ask, “But what about your trip to 
the Soviets?” See for yourself 
the fundamental social change 
... the march of Progress. Plan 
to spend more time in the Sovi- 
et Union . . . travelling, study- 
ing. Summer sessions at Moscow 
University are open for regis- 
tration at special educational 
rates. And travel costs are low 
. . . basic all-inclusive rates are 
$15 per day First Class, $8 per 
day Tourist Class, $5 per day 
Third Class. Special groups are 
available if you want to join, or 
you can go it alone. 
TRAVEL AGENTS 
HAVE ALL INFORMATION 


INTOURIST, INc. 


U. S. Representative of the Travel 
Company of the U. S. S. R., 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York 
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regulate or prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquor to children and that the only 
protection they have against unprincipled 
saloon keepers is the law of their state. 
The Secretary sees no necessity for the 
grant to Congress of power to protect 
children against the evils of the liquor 
traffic. 

The lack of confidence of Miss Perkins 
in the ability of the states to prohibit 
unreasonable child labor is incompatible 
with her confidence in the ability of the 
same states properly to regulate or pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquor to 
children. At some future date she may 
take the public into her confidence and 
offer an explanation of the inconsistency. 

Joun Jrems 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


CRIME DETECTION 


To the Editor: 

I have received so many queries con- 
cerning my article, “Science Gets the 
Confession,” in your January number, 
that it has been impossible to answer them 
all in detail, and I am writing this letter 
in the hope that its publication in your 
correspondence column will serve as a 
general answer to those who were troubled 
about some of the statements I made. . . 

Most of the queries ran something as 
follows: ‘““Would not a sensitive person 
with a blood pressure already abnormally 
high react guiltily when the lie detector 
was strapped onto his arm and a critical 
Expert usage of the Keeler Polygraph | 
takes into consideration the existing] 


A | blood pressure of the suspect. If it be high| 


already, it will leap still higher when he is| 
confronted by a critical question. More-| 


=| over, it is not to be understood that the lie| 


A CENTURY OF 


Bad Nauheim 


GERMANY 


For one hundred years, Bad Nauheim, the 
world-famous resort for heart and vascu- 
lar diseases, and also for rheumatism and 
mrvous disorders, has benefited suffering 
mankind through its healing waters and 
their scientific application. As the Hon. G. 
Tinkham, Representative from Massa- 

8, says: “For quiet rest, satisfying 
‘creation or the restoration of health, Bad 
Nauheim is supreme in Europe.” Carbonic 
brine-thermae; authoritative treat- 
ments, the William G. Kerckhoff Institute. 
Cheerful hospitality during an all year 
"aon. Music, golf, sports, amid the charm 
a woodland and flowers. Illustrated folders 
German Tourist Information Office, 

665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 


class travel bureaus. 
Rarer RE re CERNE NOREEN 





detector is snapped on and off in a couple| 
of minutes. Sometimes a questioning| 
lasts an hour or more — a period of calm, | 
leisurely interrogation that permits the 
suspect to get used to the device and al-| 
lows his blood pressure to find its normal| 
level, whatever that may be. 
Every physician knows that when the} 
blood pressure of a patient is first taken} 
it is abnormally high, due to nervousness} 
and fear. The blood pressure later sub-| 
sides, and a normal record can be taken. | 
This fact is known by expert criminolo-| 
gists and utilized accordingly. 
I hope this clears up the major dif-| 
ficulty that apparently exists in the minds| 
of many readers. 
Henry Morton Rosinson_ | 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Edward P. Mulrooney, Chairman of the| 
New York State Division of Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Control and formerly Police Com- 
missioner of New York City, writes of Mr. 
Robinson’s article: 

. . . For a number of years past many} 
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ON THE LUXURIOUS NEW 
“SANTA LUCIA” 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK * 
APRIL 13, MAY 25 AND JULY 6 


Up-to-the-minute marine luxury ac- 
cording to GRACE: all outside 
rooms with private fresh water 
baths; largest outdoor tiled swim- 
ming pool on any American ship; 
top-deck dining room, open to the 
sky; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salon. 


ALSO WEEKLY CRUISES 


Every week a “Santa” Cruise sails 
from New York.% Ask your travel 
agent for the new GRACE folder 
describing the 12 South American 
Cruises ranging from 17 to 39 Days 
and costing as little as $175. 


10 Hanover Sq., New York, Boston, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, 

2 Pine St., San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Seattle. 


%* New GRACE “Santas” to 
or from CALIFORNIA con- 
nect at Panama Canal. 
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trivances or similar methods, as de- 
tied by the writer, have been presented 
the New York Police Department as a 
NES Bass of extracting confessions from 
(gpinals. In a more recent test a device 
sees applied to four known criminals. In 
of the tests the result was an ab- 
failure, although it was definitely 
smm@iBem that the subjects were involved in 
crime for which they were appre- 
a DP might well be that where the occa- 
OM criminal or first offender is sub- 
ed to such a test the reaction would be 
isflactory one, whereas when applied 
“ uw mue professional criminal who has made 
perc of his emotions a study of years it 
a ai ip found that he is too well fortified 
t to such experiments. 
walk may be that science of the future will 
te a system or contrivance which 
tidin testing the veracity of the state- 
of a subject, but there will be the 
t obstacle presented as to the value 
mch testimony in a court proceed- 
ae 
| 
tise PREVENTION 
, $¢ from communications dealing 
nd, the January and February editorial 
‘ . » The Revolt against Crime”: 


) 


| 
| 


- 
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Thave for several years felt very 
that Canada has taken the only 
i sound course with crime... . 
% corresponded with a Canadian 
Toronto. He wrote that in a case 
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of corporal punishment he prescribes not 
the rather dreadful “cat” but a strap. 
This “spanking” is administered on the 
bared buttocks. The pain, Judge Coates 
says, is of course less than the humilia- 
tion. 

But I doubt if American squeamishness 
and sentimentality will ever be overcome 
to the extent of making the strap legal. 
Of course these whippings are pri- 
vate. .. 


ME vin B. Goopw1n 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Editor: 

. . The theory that punishment of 
any kind has ever brought about good 
results has long since been disproved. 
Punishment analyzed is found to be 
revenge, whether the revenge is indulged 
in by the individual or by the state. 
Civilized peoples abandon punishment as 
useless just in so far as they are enlight- 
ened along these lines. Witness the gradual 
abandonment of capital punishment, 
formerly meted out for the theft of a 
pocket handkerchief. A penitentiary sen- 
tence develops in the prisoner desires for 
revenge alone upon a society which 
countenances such barbaric treatment of 
the victim of its own making. 

In advocating flogging or similar 
chastisement the question arises: who is 
willing to administer it? Is the Editor of 
Tue Forum prepared to use the whip upon 
the bare, quivering flesh of his assailants? 
If so, place in his hand the cat-o’-nine- 





| Connect at Honolulu from 
California ports. New low | 
fares. Ask about all- § 
expense tours. Details B 
from YOUR OWN TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific. { 
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tails! Let him remember, however, that it 
is not only the victim whose morale is 
debased but that he who performs the 
disgraceful act is likewise degraded and 
his finer sensibilities coarsened and 
lowered in every way... . 


ELLEN WINsSOR 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


It’s IN THIS ISSUE 
To the Editor: 

While it may smack of condemnation 
prior to a hearing, I am tremendously 
concerned over the announcement that in 
the March number of Tue Forum is to 
appear an article devoted to bullfighting 
[See “Sportsman from Malaga,” by 
George Marvin, p. 184]. 

However it be wrapped in glamor, I 
submit that nothing on the subject, unless 
of a strictly condemnatory nature, should 
ever be published by anyone who sets 
forth as you do a purpose of making a 
better world in which to live. 

That an editor of your far-reaching 
influence, however innocently, should 
allow his pages to be subsidized by a group 
of “sportsmen” persistently and in- 
sidiously working to introduce into our 
country the cruellest sport of the cruelle st 
nation on earth is unfortunate. 

Please kill the thing and join that fairly 
large group which, amid the whirl of 
PWA, ERA, NRA, and whatnot, still 
takes time to think of SPCA. ... 


Rosert W. Herrick 
Providence, R. I. 





YOUR 
UNITED STATES 


“ America is the only great coun- 
try that can develop its reconstruc- 
tion policy on foundations of an 
inexhaustible wealth. Foreign 
trade as a whole plays a quite sub- 
ordinate part in America’s fate. 
America is the only great country 
that is not threatened in its na- 
tional existence from outside or in 
its political structure from within. 
That is not realized by Americans. 
The broad solid structure of 
American democracy is based on 
deeper foundations. Radicalism 
can do much in America — except 
shake them.” — Gustav Stolper in 
Survey GRAPHIC. 


Uncommonly challenging to 
Americans of every shade of 
opinion are the articles by Gus- 
tav Stolper, now appearing 
monthly in Survey Grapuic. An 
economist of international repu- 
tation, he is competent to ap- 
praise our situation without prej- 
udice. For many years he edited 
the leading German economic 
weekly and he was a force in post- 
war Europe. When the Nazi 
régime compelled him to aban- 
don his paper he came to Amer- 
ica. 


Published monthly by Survey As- 
sociates, Inc. (a cooperative, non- 
commercial enterprise), SURVEY 
GRAPHIC interprets human rela- 
tionships in this swiftly changing 
world. Edited by experts, highly 
readable, profusely illustrated. 
Harry Hopkins, Federal Relief 
Administrator says, “The things 
that Survey GRAPHIC is con- 
cerned with are the debate of this 
nation.” 


SURVEY 
GRAPHIC 


Magazine of Social Interpretation 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Survey GRAPHIC, F-3-35 


112 East 19th Street, New York 


Please send me the next 4 issues of 
Survey Grapuic. I enclose $1.00. 


Address 


(Survey GRAPHIC is not readily available on 
newsstands) 


TOASTS 


MARGARET SANGER has been active in 
the fight for legalized birth control for 
twenty-one years. Last summer she made 
an extended trip through Russia to study 
developments there. She is the founder 
and National Chairman of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation for Birth Control. 

P. W. WILSON is an Englishman, a 
former member of the House of Com- 
mons, who has taken up residence in the 
| United States. Mr. Wilson is a special 
contributor to the New York Times, and 
articles over his signature appear in lead- 
ing journals on both sides of the Atlantic. 

ANONYMOUS —the author of “I'd 
Rather Be a Spinster” — spent fourteen 
years as a teacher in the public schools of 





Boston. She is now putting the finishing 

| touches on a novel — her second. 

| Mary M. Cotvo is at present lecturing 
at the University of Miami under the 

| grandiloquent title of Visiting Professor of 

| Literary Criticism. 

PETER FLEMING, author of the best sell- 
ers Brazilian Adventure and One’s Com- 
pany: A Journey to China, is currently re- 
ported as “‘somewhere in Russia.” He was 
formerly Literary Editor of the London 
Spectator and is now writing a series of 
special articles for the London Times. 

MARGARET FISHBACK is a famous mem- 
ber of Macy’s advertising staff. Her work 
| has appeared in leading magazines, and 
two books of her light verse have been 
published by Dutton. 

LOWELL BRENTANO, a former member 


| of the publishing house of that name, con- 


tributes his third article of this series to 
Tue Forum. 

Rose C. FELD specializes in articles.on 
labor and is the author of two novels and 
a book on industry. In her spare time she 


| writes book reviews and is a frequent 


contributor to the New York Times. 

RAYMOND PEARL is one of America’s 
most famous biologists. His special fields 
| have been statistical in nature, having to 
| do with population growth and longevity. 
He has been at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School in Baltimore for years. 

ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN is a col- 
lege professor of English whose verse has 
frequently appeared in THe Forum. 

Jacos H. CONN is a practicing psychia- 


| trist at Johns Hopkins Hospital, specializ- 


ing at present in a play-method of analysis 
in cases of nervous children. 
RUSSELL HOLT PETERS, a Cornell grad- 


/uate who has been a newspaperman in 
| Omaha, Nebraska for the past ten years, 
| is particularly interested in transportation 


problems. 

GEORGE MARVIN is another Omaha 
newspaperman, but something of a wan- 
derer as well. He has been schoolmaster, 





diplomat, and soldier. He has spent much 
time in South America and formerly 
edited a Spanish paper published in this 
country. 








In NEW YORK 


It overlooks THE CITY 
It overlooks THE RIVER 
BUT 


lt never overlooks 


. the little things that make 
your stay here a pleasant one . 
BEEKMAN TOWER has chat 
reputation. 

. You will like its courteous | 
services ... its clientele of te | 
finement . . . its location on smart | 
Beekman Hill... its economi- | 
cal rates that give you more to 
spend on other things. . . and, | 
the fact that the view is marvel- 
ous, for it does overlook the city 
and the river. 


Single Rooms from $2 a day 
Special weekly and monthly rates 
Write for Booklet “B" 


BEEKMAN TOWER 


(Panhellenic) 


3 MITCHELL PLACE 
49th St. one block from EAST RIVER | 


im! 
Bargain! 
In moving Tue Forum office, 
early in January, various forgotten 
odds and ends came to light. Among 


them were some cookbooks, imported 
from Great Britain. 


The Gentle Art of 
Cookery 


by Mrs. C. F. Leyel and 
Miss Olga Hartley 


Not only does this excellent and 
practical volume contain 750 recipes, 
but it has a foreword by John Ruskin. 
Which, as any fairminded person 
must admit, is something for any 


book, especially a cookbook. 
Published at 7s. 6d. and offered for 


clearance while they last at 


79¢ 
Add 15¢ for postage 
and packing 


The FORUM 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
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Davip CARL COLONY, for many years a 
yacher at Philadelphia’s Episcopal Acad- 
gy and curate of a fashionable Phila- 
delphia church, last year gave up this 
gork to devote all of his time to a social- 
whabilitation project at St. Elizabeth’s 
(burch and the missions school allied 
with it, in the slum section of that city. 

RALPH M. PEARSON was trained as an 
dcher in Chicago art schools. For eight 
years he has given a highly successful 
curse, at New York’s New School for 
Social Research, on modern pictorial and 
gulptural art. He is the author of 
Experiencing Pictures. 

THEODORE PRATT says he will probably 
never recover from being known as the 
man who had to leave Majorca because of 
s magazine article. The occasion was a 
piece called “‘Paradise Enjoys a Boom,” 
ghich Mr. Pratt wrote for an American 
monthly, and his house in the island was 
promptly attacked by a mob which gave 
every evidence of an urge to lynch the 
wthor. But he still writes magazine 
uticles. 

RacNA B. EsKit edits manuscripts for 
the bacteriology department of the Col- 
kge of Medicine, University of Illinois, 
ad does a good deal of free-lance maga- 
ane writing. 

IRENE CASTLE MCLAUGHLIN is the 
founder of the animal refuge, Orphans of 
the Storm, at Deerfield, Illinois, and is 
kading the present battle in Chicago to 
sve stray dogs from vivisection. 

Mary M. CoLum will write again for 
the June Forum but will not appear in the 
May issue, as she is rushing to finish a 
book which Scribner’s will publish. 

DANIEL R. FITZPATRICK is the widely 
featured cartoonist of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. He keeps very busy inventing 
vays to run away from his work to shoot 
ducks and other big game. 

Dixon WECTER is an Assistant Profes- 
wr of English literature at the University 
of Colorado. 

JaMEs A. B. SCHERER has lived in the 
Orient off and on since 1892. Beginning 
his career as an educator by teaching 
English in a Japanese school, he has since 
ketured and written on Oriental questions 
al over the world. 

GaRRY C. MYERS thinks he is the only 
American psychologist of standing who 
tus consistently advocated the hearty 
valloping of uninhibited children. He is 
proud of it. 

_Witson Compron has long been prom- 
ment in the lumber industry as a prac- 
teal economist and champion of con- 
servation. 

GERALD HEARD is an Irishman, the au- 
thor of a number of books on science and 
religion 


C. A. Epson is Educational Adviser of 
the Fourth Corps Area, Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, at Atlanta, Georgia. 
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in? months for $ 7 


Four special series . . . of twelve articles each . . . discussing four 
topics of intense present interest and importance . . . will appear 
during April and May in The Christian Science Monitor. 


New Wonders of Natural Science will penetrate deep into 
the workshops of research specialists... bring up to date the 
average man's concept of physical science . . . clarify new theories. 


The Search for Social Security will discuss old age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, social and economic effects of inventive 
genius, adjustments needed to assure a decent living to every one. 


Gambling — Who Wins? will cover the scope and trend of 
wholesale wagering — such as lotteries, sweepstakes, etc. Moral 
and economic consequences of gambling — efforts to promote it and 
to combat it. 


Questioning Youth will endeavor to explore the thinking of 
modern youth in this and other countries on such questions as 
unemployment, the New Deal, religion, temperance, Fascism, 
Communism, and other social and economic problems. Some of the 
articles will be written by young people who are members of the 
great youth organizations. 


Each series may be ordered separately — as shown below — or the en- 
tire four series, including every regular issue of the Monitor for two 
full months, may be ordered at the special price of $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Dept. FC-4 at One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for the period indicated by 
check mark. R josed. 


emittance is encl 
0 April 1 to May 31, two full months, including all four special series 

0 April 1 to April 15, including 12 articles, “‘New Wonders of Natural Science”’.............. 

0 April 16 to May 2, including 12 articles, ‘“The Search for Social Security”’ 

O May 3 to May 16, including 12 articles, ““Gambling — Who Wins?” ....................... 45e 
O May 17 to May 31, including 12 articles, “Questioning Youth” 


Price of Regular Monitor Subscriptions 
0 1 MONTH, 75ce 0 3 MONTHS, $2.25 0 6 MONTHS, $4.50 0 1 YEAR, $9.00 
The Wednesday Issue only, including the Magazine Section, 1 year, $2.60 — 6 issues, 25e 





Wuat excitement there was when she got her first 


tooth. And her second! And now there are seven. 
Already she is making brave attempts to say a word 
or two. 

Much of your life is given over to keeping her 
well and happy. For she is so little and lovable— 
and so dependent on you. 

During the day and through the darkness of night 
you have a feeling of safety and security because of 
the telephone. It is an ever-watchful guardian of 


your home—ready to serve ‘you in the ordinay 
affairs of life and in time of emergency. 

In office and store and factory and on the fam 
the telephone is an equally important part of even 
activity. 


The telephone would not be what it is todayq __ 


it were not for the nation-wide Bell System. It 
unified plan of operation has developed telepho 
service to its present high efficiency and brought! 
within reach of people everywhere. 


An extension telephone in your bedroom, sun room, kitchen or nursery will save 
steps each day. It insures greater safety and privacy yet the monthly charge is 


TELEPHONE SYSTE 
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SHOULD CATHOLIC PRIESTS 
MARRY? 


Mary 0’ Neill 





THE 


FORUM 


°° CENTURY 


AN D 


A forthright opinion, by a Roman 
Catholic, on a question which has 
long been a subject of controversy. 
The author has a son who is think- 
ing of studying for the priesthood 
and naturally feels deeply about this 
perplexing problem. If her conclu- 
sion — that the exercise of lifelong 
vigilance in repressing normal de- 
sires must inevitably be a drain on 
more constructive talents — is one 
of disagreement with the majority 
of Catholic thinking, it does not run 
counter to Church doctrine but only 
to Church discipline. 


WOMEN IN THE NEW GERMANY 
Ruth Frances Woodsmall 


The National Socialist ascendency 
in Germany has brought with it a 
revolution in the position of women, 
as in most other phases of German 
life. To the ardent feminist, to the 
progressive or even the conservative 
American woman this revolution 
must appear a reaction based on 
hopelessly outmoded social theories. 
So, too, it appears to older German 
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HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor 


Next Month 


and later 


women. For many younger ones, 
however, leaders in the Hitlerized 
society, it puts into practice a new 
and splendid philosophy. Miss 
Woodsmall knows both these points 


of view intimately. 


OUR NOISY CIVILIZATION 
E. E. Free 


Just ten years ago Tue Forum 
began a campaign to reduce city 
noises by sponsoring a noise survey 
of New York. In the nine years 
since that time, the world has made 
more progress in reducing unneces- 
sary noise than in the entire pre- 
vious century. If clamorous milk- 
men, rattletrap trucks, flat-wheeled 
trolleys, and blatant auto horns 
register unpleasantly on your nerve 
centers, you will be interested in 
Mr. Free’s remarks on this subject. 


THE DEVIL IN THE SAINT 
Harry Soderman 


Dr. Soderman is one of the foremost 
students of police and detective 
methods in the world, and when he 
says that the case of Angele Laval is 
one of the most peculiar he has ever 
known he is conferring upon it a 


New address: General Electric Building; 570 Lexington Ave.; New York City 








real—if socially dubious — dis- 
tinction. Angele Laval was a poi- 
soner in ink and a murderess by 
proxy, and the tale of how she 
turned the town of Tulle upside- 
down is fascinating to read. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE GREEK 
T. R. Glover 


Here is a brilliant and illuminating 
essay on the value of classical disci- 
pline in an age when education 
tends more and more to produce a 
standardized, card-index type of 
mentality. The ancient Greek was a 
thoroughgoing individualist — he 
did his own thinking and has given 
the world its eternal models in art, 
literature, and philosophy. 


OTHER FEATURES 


The second of Aldous Huxley’s ar- 
ticles under the title of “Science 
Views the Supernatural’; “Quick, 
Watson, the Camera,” a discussion 
of photography in modern crime 
detection, by Henry Morton Robin- 
son; a second article by Ralph M. 
Pearson on the condition of pic- 
torial art in America; “Fog on the 
Sound,” a short story by Thomas 
Rourke. 
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New SCRIBNER Books 


Of Time and 
the River 


the new novel by 


Thomas Wolfe 


author of ‘“‘Look Homeward, 
Angel’ 

The most eagerly 
awaited novel in several 
years. A vast panorama 
of modern American 
life, with the mass and 
movement of an epic. 
In it there is something 
for every reader of good 
books. 


+ 





Four Large Printings Before Pub- 
lication. $3.00 


R. E. Lee (Vols. 3 and 4) 


by D. S. Freeman 


Completing the great American 
biography. ‘‘A complete portrait 
—solid, vivid, authoritative and 
compelling.”’ 

—New York Herald Tribune. 
(Vols. 3 and 4, profusely illus- 
trated, each $3.75; the two 

volumes boxed, $7.50) 


Marlborough 
His Life and Times: Vols. 3 & 4 


by Winston S. 
Churchill 


The career of the first Duke of 
Marlborough is here carried to his 
triumph at the battle of Blen- 
heim. A magnificent portrait of a 
man and his times. 

Tne two volumes, boxed $6.00 


The Islandman 
by Tomas O Crohan 


Eighty years of life in the Blaskets 
—wild islands off the western Irish 

coast. ‘‘A wonderful book.”’ 
—Compton Mackenzie. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


Pilgrims of the 
Wild by Grey Owl 


The story of one man’s brave fight 
to save his beloved forests and 
wild life from their ravishers. Ex- 
citing, humorous, and filled with 
woodland lore. Illustrated. $3.50 


A great American novel 


So Red the Rose 


by Stark Young = 8th Printing 


$2.50 





at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


THINGS TO Live For, by Francis Stuart 
(Macmillan, $2.50). After the fashion of 
Rupert Brooke, who catalogued in one of 
his best-known poems the things that he 
most loved, Mr. Stuart has concocted 
an autobiography out of significant rec- 
ollections. A young Irish novelist, the 
author of Pigeon Irish, The Coloured 
Dome, and other books, Mr. Stuart is one 
of those people who live with extraordi- 
nary intensity. He has a horror of dullness 
and deadness; again and again he pro- 
claims that one should live deeply and 
adventurously, that one should belong to 
the storm troops of life. Thus, in this 
curious book, he records the moments of 
heightened joy and anguish which he 
found sometimes in love, sometimes in an 
airplane, flying by moonlight, sometimes 
at his work, and very often on the race 
track. Horses, indeed, play a large part in 
his reminiscences, and he has toward 
them an almost mystical feeling which is 
at once Irish and individual. Things To 
Live For is a pastiche of sketches, scenes, 
reflections, fragmentary bits of experience, 
all tensely felt and vividly described. For 
some tastes it may seem flowery and over- 
emotional, but each page bears the im- 
press of a remarkable, an almost Shelleyan 
personality. 


PERSONAL History, by Vincent Sheean 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3.00). Like the 
Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, this 
book describes the tempering of a brilliant 
journalist by contact with political events. 
When he left the University of Chicago 
to become a foreign correspondent, Mr. 
Sheean was a bright, brash young man 
whose leanings were all towards aestheti- 
cism. Experience of war and revolution in 
a half dozen different countries changed 
him profoundly and altered his whole 
attitude toward life. Mr. Sheean was pres- 
ent, precariously, at the Rif war; he be- 
came emotionally involved in the Chinese 
Revolution through his friendship with 
such left-wing leaders as Borodin and 
Madame Sun Yat Sen. Moscow, Persia, 
Palestine — seen at moments of crisis — 
were included in his itinerary, and every- 
where he went he struggled laboriously 
to establish his own relationship to living 
history. In this enterprise he was enor- 
mously influenced by a red-haired Ameri- 
can communist named Rayna Prohme. 
She, who literally died for her cause, was 
unable to convert Mr. Sheean to her con- 
secrated brand of Marxism, but she be- 
queathed him a touchstone by which to 
judge his world. Packed as it is with ex- 
citing adventure, Personal History is 
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actually a story of intellectual grow 
It is a mature book — infinitely more », 
for example, than the two volumes of 
R. Bruce Lockhart — and though & 
Sheean does not minimize his exploits, y 
relegates them to secondary place, His 
autobiography is a rich, arresting, an 
important piece of work. Coming from, 
man of thirty-four it is an astonishing § jtis i 
achievement. 


























THE CURTAIN FALLS, by Joseph Verne 
Reed (Harcourt, Brace, $2.75). With fer 
qualifications, as he admits, but wealth 
and a passion for the theater, Mr, Ree 
turned producer at twenty-six, in partne. 
ship with Kenneth Macgowan. Somewhit 
dazed, he found himself plunged into: 
lunatic world which conformed to w 
rules he had learned at Yale. The ambi. 
tious new firm purchased plays with rec 
less fervor, tried to produce several d 
them simultaneously — this was knom 
as the stagger system — and bruised ther 
collective shins against production sched- 
ules, union regulations, and the flam 
boyant temperaments of their stan 
(Unfortunately for their pocketbooks, in- 
cidentally, they set up shop just before th 
crash.) Candidly and with a fine, ruehl 
humor Mr. Reed describes these mis 
adventures, recounts the history of sud 
notable productions as Children of Dark. 
ness, and tells some particularly amazing 
yarns about Mary Ellis and Jane Cowl 
Although it is given to naiveté, The Cw. 
tain Falls is an engaging book. It really 
initiates one into a mysterious world and 
does so with infectious zest. Mr. Reel 
loves the theater, even though he has said 
farewell to it, and in his modesty k 
scarcely gives his firm full credit for th 
substantial achievements of its brid 
career. 


THE IRON MOTHER, by Charles Braibast 
(Harper, $2.50). In the solid, realistic 
tradition of Balzac and the Goncourts 
M. Braibant has written an exceptionally 
fine novel of French provincial life during 
the nineteenth century. Marlise, a pr 
perous peasant who is the leader in he 
tiny community, wrecks the life of be 
only son because of her avarice and be 
lust for power. Aimé has no talent fe 
business, and weakly permits his mothe 
to control the little fortune which # 
rightly his due. He becomes a drifter and 
a dilettante, lacking the courage, ev 
to tell his mother that he has in Paris} the pe 
mistress and a son whom he is eager ® form, 
legitimatize. The long process of Aimés} dwar 
disintegration is beautifully handled, bt] lnsull, 
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this silver-cord theme is subordinate in 
interest to M. Braibant’s extraordinary 
picture of a little French village. Pargny, 
with its rich fields and slow, suspicious 
peasants, is the real core of a book which 
is vastly more substantial and more im- 
portant than the average French novel. 
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iM, FAREWELL TO FIFTH AVENUE, by Cor- 

| Me pelius Vanderbilt, Jr. (Simon & Schuster, A novel of the America of enduring traditions 
its, he § $9.75). It is a matter of taste whether one and unshakable ideals. The scene is Maine in its 
. His] finds this valedictory funny, offensive, or first transition from shipping as the principal in- 
} ani} pathetic. Repeating the substance of his dustry. In her story of the little coastal town Miss 











previous books, Mr. Vanderbilt tells what 
itis like to be a poor little rich boy. As a 
child young Neil was petted by bankers 
and crowned heads and was insulated 


Field has crammed incidents, types and action. 
$2.50 
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Verne | from crass reality on his father’s yacht. Ay. ) 

th fer | Then, proudly rebellious, he broke away | l by Sdiacd Cdawn n 

vealth | from good society. After a taste of war he 

Resi # plunged into the newspaper business, DON’T YOU WEEP, 

rtner. | managed a chain of tabloids without suc- 

what § cess, and then sank appropriately into the DON’T YOU MOAN 
into s | arms of Hearst. His present book is largely 





A novel of the real Southern negro: the Charleston “Gullahs.” In 


devoted inati inst Fifth sea b See aaa 
to fulminations against Fift it is all the sensuality, the primitive fanaticism, the easy humor 











ambi. § Avenue and to a profession of radicalism A . 

smb I chic boils down to the fact that he and quick exuberance of the race . . . woven into a tumul- 
ral of # thinks well of the New Deal. He has some tuous love story. $2.50 
know § amusing inside stuff to tell — particularly “a 

i ther § concerning the terrors of the rich at the 


















prospect of revolution — and he demol- 
ishes front-page personalities with de- 
lighted zeal, but his book is scarcely the 


THINGS TO LIVE FOR by EFomnein Stuart 


“A remarkable and exciting book! Few autobiographies have 




















ks, in- § important social document which his pub- heen more revealing of hor. Wri 
at ; g of an author. Written from the heart and 
= eee i it to be. Young Mr. Vanderbilt from the soul . . . there is scarcely a dull paragraph.” — New 
isstill a snob at heart, and, though he has York Ti 50 
> mis § met and mingled with the great, the im- ee See $2. 
f such 











pressions left upon him are hopelessly 


























at NEW PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 

Cowl § Otxie Miss, by George Wylie Henderson b ° QZ th & hi 

¢ Cw- § (Stokes, $2.50). Neither sordid nor cloy- ; ? Sr Arthur — 
really § ingly picturesque, Ollie Miss is a simple With the same mastery of subject and clarity of style which 
ld and § story of some cotton-belt Negroes whose made his Nature of The Physical World so widely popular, Ed- 
_ Reed J existence is unusually self-contained. dington here analyzes for the layman the new avenues opened 


Ollie, a strange, handsome, reticent girl, 
wanders into their little community, and 
istaken on as a field hand. Her beauty, 
her secrecy, and her proud independence 
attract attention at once, but she remains 
m@ enigma, even to the men who fall in 
lve with her, until her stormy personal 
drama is suddenly revealed. Mr. Hender- 
wn, himself a Negro, writes with beauty 
ud veracity. His characters have a dig- 
lity which the fictional Negro seldom 
whieves, and his descriptions of life on a 
mall, Negro-owned plantation, are sharp, 
ish, and very fine. 


up by modern research in science. $3.00 






















DANTE VIVO by Giovanni Reppin 


The long-awaited life of Dante by the author of the world- 
renowned Life of Christ. Not “just another book on Dante,” 
but an enthralling study of the man, the statesman, the patriot, 
as well as the poet. $3.50 





























THERE IS THE DELIGHTFUL 

NO TRUCE DIVERSION 
by Rudolph W. Chamberlain by Reginald Brewer 
The absorbing story of the dramatic The whys and wherefores of book 
life and work of Thomas Mott collecting; what to collect and 


Osborne, pioneer American penol- | where and how; rare books and 
ogist. $3.50 their values. $3.00 








YeaRs OF PLUNDER, by Proctor W. Hansl 
Smith & Haas, $2.50). A chronicle of 
fmancial piracy from 1900 to the present 
tay, Years of Plunder summarizes the 
geat scandals and the great delusions of 
the past three decades. Here, in brief 
ager » frm, one may read the story of the trusts, 
Aimés} of war profiteering, of Kreuger, Mitchell, 
ed, but lnsull, Wiggin, and other impresarios of 









The MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York City 


CvrJ 


A new idea of TIME 
as a FACTOR IN 
ECONOMICS ... 


a new theory of PRODUC- 
TION based upon the quantity 
and quality of TIME; upon the 
physiology of fatigue, and upon 
*‘tolerance’’...anew theory of 
DISTRIBUTION based upon 
the EFFICIENCY OF TIME. 


THE SCIENCE OF 
ECONOMY 


By LUDWIG KOTANY 


Written by a distinguished scholar, suc- 
cessful banker and business man, this 
book shows that the theories of the 
classical writers were based upon too 
narrow a sweep of human experience and 
upon ideas which are no longer true. He 
offers a new theory, based upon economic 
facts, which takes into consideration the 
tremendous advances in evolution, the 
physical sciences, social history, political 
science — in fact nearly every field of 
human knowledge. Of vast interest for 
every serious-minded reader. 719 pages. 


$3.50 
G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS 2 West 45th St., N. Y. 


PARLIAMENTARY 


HOME LESSONS 
in simple Book forme 


Send for Mary R. Plummer’ssimple method 
of mastering Robert's Rules of Order. No 
advance payment. Examine thoroughly 
then send us $3.75 plus e a8 Payment 
in full, or return the books within 5 days. 


Associated Authors Service, Dept. FC-4 at 222 W. Adams, Chicage 


OVERLOOKING SAN FRANCISCO 


E IN BUILD 


FOUR. MINUTES 
FROM THE SHOPS 
AND THEATRES 


GEORGE D.SMITH GENERAL MANAGER 
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the boom. One may measure the greed and 
chicanery which was rampant before the 
crash and one may —if endowed with 
equal optimism — share Mr. Hansl’s con- 
clusion that a new day is dawning. Fac- 
tually this is a useful book, compact and 
orderly, but it lacks the brilliance of The 
Robber Barons, is stodgily written, and 
contains little that is new. It is a pity, 
moreover, that Mr. Hansl is so vague in 
his prescription for a better future. 


WE Jews, by George E. Sokolsky (Double- 
day, Doran, $2.50). Hitler, it is generally 
admitted, has strengthened the bonds be- 
tween Jews of all nations. He has opened 
the way to such a re-examination of the 
Jewish problem as Mr. Sokolsky — like 
Lewis Browne before him — has attempted 
in this book. A shrewd journalist, Mr. 
Sokolsky has much to say about anti- 
Semitism, its cause and cure, and, though 
his counsels to his own race may seem to 
err in the direction of too propitiatory an 
attitude, he certainly helps to clear the 
air. His analysis of social and economic 
discrimination in America is excellent, as 
is his exposure of false notions on the part 
of both Jew and Gentile. He trails off, 
however, into a rather cloudy sponsorship 
of “spiritual” Zionism, a solution whicli 
offers little practical help. Not as stimulat- 
ing or witty a book as How Odd of God, We 
Jews sticks closer to proven facts than 
Mr. Browne and has distinct value as an 
elementary summary. 


THE DOCTOR'S SON AND OTHER STORIES, 
by John O’Hara (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). 
Written in the same swift, clean prose as 
Appointment in Samarra, these stories re- 
affirm the author’s position as a leader 
of the hard-boiled school. Most of them 
are very brief, and many of them come 
from the New Yorker, but the title story 
and one or two others indicate that Mr. 
O’Hara has potentialities which he may or 
may not fulfill. At the lowest estimate, he 
is a superb technician and reporter, who 
has chosen to concentrate on human 
fatuity without pronouncing a moral judg- 
ment. His work is a little brassy and 
empty, but within its own limitations it 
is first-rate. 


WOMEN ON THEIR Own, by Olga Knopf 
(Little, Brown, $2.75). Dr. Knopf, a Vien- 
nese psychiatrist and physician, discusses 
with extraordinary common sense the re- 
lation of women to the modern world. She 
examines the false attitudes and preju- 
dices which impair their chances of mar- 
riage, the factors which prevent them from 
being happy when they do marry, their 
conduct toward their men and women 
friends, the obstacles which they face in 
their work, the sense of inferiority which 
hampers them in a thousand ways. Dr. 
| Knopf, though not a crusading feminist, 


DELIVER US 
FROM DICTATORS! 


by ROBERT C. BROOKS 


Do we need a Dictator? . . . who 

could qualify? . . . what are the 

consequences? A sound, spirited 

book for every sort of American. 
Illus. $2.50 


University of Pennsylvania Press: Phila, 


Special 
Features 


SS 
ORIGINAL, SIGNED ETCHINGS 


by leading contemporary American artists 
available through unusual campaign for firs 
time at Five Dollars each. Benton, Browne, 
Curry, Costigan, Dehn, Grant, Hoffman, 
Lucioni, Margulies, Myers, Ryder, Ryerson, 
Young and many others. 


Send ten cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue and outline of project. 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
366 Madison Avenue, New York City 


MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 


Books, short stories, articles and verse crit- 
cized and ed. epartment for 


plays ¢ 
Inc., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


SWITZERLAND CHARITY 19% 


The whole set of 3 values, costs only 15¢ and will be set 
together with interesting approvals, franked with mn 
tete-beche. 


ATLAS STAMP LTD., LUGANO, SWITZERLAND 


30 Miles from 


Manhattan 


So near New York. . .s0 far from city crowds! 
Secluded, pi ue, Briarcliff invites you 
to pleasant days of recreation. Enjoy sport- 
ing golf on the unique 18-hole course (first 
tee at hotel) — riding along scenic w 
trails —bathingin 3-acre outdoor pool —tennis 
on tournament courts — dining and dancing 
in congenial company. ? 
Finely appointed guest rooms for overnight, 
or a prolonged visit. A la carte service in the 
convivial Old Dutch Tap Room. 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR 
Westchester County, New York 


CARL WILLMSEN, Manager 
N.Y. OFFICE: CHRYSLER BLDG. VAn. 3-720 
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lelieves in a complete and healthy equal- 
ity between men and women. Her book is 
gne, poised, practical, and her case his- 
tories deal for the most part with ordinary 
women rather than with neurotic misfits. 


SHINING AND FREE, by G. B. Stern 
(Knopf, $2.50). Another volume in the 
Matriarch series, Shining and Free de- 
gribes a single day in the life of that in- 
credible old woman, Anastasia Rakonitz. 
Ateighty-eight the Matriarch is still flam- 
boyant, domineering, arrogant, impul- 
sively eager for adventure, and more than 
match for the younger members of her 
family. This account of her fantastic ex- 
plits is as savory as its predecessors, and 
woven into a story which is actually rather 
slight are nostalgic memories of the Ra- 
konitz past. Anastasia lives in a dream 
world of past glory. She comes of a glam- 
orous family of cosmopolitan Jews, whose 
rich legend is part of her present. Miss 
Stern always romanticizes and exagger- 
ates, but, like all the volumes in the 
Rakonitz saga, Shining and Free is grand 
fun to read. 


Tue CONQUEST OF THE Maya, by J. Les- 
lie Mitchell (Dutton, $3.75). Theories 
about the ancient Mayas of Yucatan are 
almost as hopelessly tangled as the vines 
and creepers that thrive upon the ruins 
of their temples. Mr. Mitchell attempts 
to clear away this archaeological under- 
brush and reveal coherently the vast sig- 
nificance of their extraordinary civiliza- 
tion, in the light of recent discoveries. To 
read his book is an intellectual adventure 
that impels one to seek further thrills 
among the books he lists in his reference 
bibliography. 


VICTORIAN FAMILY ROBINSON, by Bea- 
trice Grimshaw (Longmans, $2.00). With 
sly humor and a deliberately mannered 
charm, Miss Grimshaw recounts the ad- 
ventures of some Victorian gentlefolk who 
were shipwrecked on the way to Australia. 
Crinolined and whiskered, as befitted 
1865, they found it difficult to behave with 
propriety on a tiny desert island — and 
still more difficult to cope with the sav- 
ages of English descent who eventually 
carried them off. Romance and satire 
blend neatly in this very diverting tale, 
and though the latter half of the book is 
out of key with the earlier chapters — 
and, incidentally, not nearly so good — 
Miss Grimshaw has a beautiful time with 
her castaways. 


FOLLOW THE FuRIES, by Eleanor Carroll 
Chilton (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50). A tragic 
story but not a morbid one, Follow the 
Furies raises a number of teasing prob- 
lems. Barbara Linton, the daughter of a 
novelist who believes in logic and the in- 


tellect, has been taught from childhood to | 





use her own judgment. When her mother 
is stricken with a terrible and incurable 
disease, Barbara poisons her to save her 
from suffering. Thereafter, however, she 
is haunted by her deed, and the emotional 
heritage of her Catholic mother rises up to 
conflict with her father’s teaching. Miss 
Chilton does a superb job with Hugh Lin- 
ton, as amazing an egotist as one could 
find in fiction, and does almost equally 
well by the tormented Barbara. She has 
written an exciting and sensitive novel, 
which is not nearly so melodramatic as its 
theme might suggest. 


SILVER COLLAR Boy, by Constance Wright 
(Dutton, $2.00). A small, devoted black 
boy gives his name to this tale of eight- 
eenth-century England. Pompey was the 
pampered favorite of a lady of quality and 
wore a collar with the Jegend, “‘To Belliza 
I am Slave.”*His portrait was painted 
with hers, and, when she abandoned him 
because of an intrigue with the artist, 
Pompey’s uneagy shade haunted the fam- 
ily for generations after. Exquisitely pol- 
ished, never too artificial for poignance, 
Silver Collar Boy has all the charm of 
legend. It recreates in miniature a lost, 
lovely world of frivolous belles and beaux. 


5th Printing! 


THIS WAS IvOR TRENT, by Claude Hough- 
ton (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). In the 
elusive, half-mystical fashion which is 
peculiar to him, Mr. Houghton tells the 
story of a novelist who was an enigma to 
his friends. Ivor Trent scarcely appears on 
the scene himself, but while he lies ill in a 
lodging house, where he has secretly writ- 
ten all his books, men he has known and 
women he has loved play out a strange 
drama that centers round him. The book 
drifts into anticlimax, but for the most 
part it is curiously absorbing and has 
something of the appeal of a detective 
story spiritualized and refined. 


SEASON TICKET, by Margaret Iles (Har- 
per, $2.00). A group of commuters in a 
London suburb yield their secrets to Miss 
Iles if not to one another. Traveling each 
day in the intimacy of the same compart- 
ment, these six know less than one might 
suspect of their companions’ private 
dramas. Two romances, one of them ster- 
ile, result from this railroad fellowship, 
but all of the six, whatever their destinies, 
remain somewhat frustrated and lonely. 
Miss Iles has chosen types which mirror 
perfectly the lives of little people the world 
over. 


SEX HABITS 


A VITAL FACTOR IN WELL-BEING 


By A. Buschke, M.D. and 
F. Jacobsohn, M.D. 


Specializing Physicians to the Great Continental 
Raudolf-Virchow Hospital 


SUBJECTS EMBRACED 
THB SEX ORGANS (Male, Female) 
SEX INTERCOURSE (Analysis, Nature, 
SEX DIFFICULTIES (Adjustment, Tech- 


MARRIAGE (Sex Aspects, Instruction) 
VALUE OF REGULAR SEX INTER- 


SEX HYGIENE (Precautions, Directions) 
THE SEX IM (Con 


trasted: In 
Mea, In Women) 
SEX VARIATION (Physical, Psychologi- 


VARYING SEX PRACTICES 
SEXUAL SHORTCOMINGS (Impotence, 


Peas ero ete. 

SEX ANGERS itus Interruptus, 

eservatus; ete. 

SEX ABNORMALITIES Perversion, 
Sedism, Masochism, Fetichism, Exhi- 
bitienism, Homosexuality, Hermeph- 

REPRODUCTION, FERTILIZATION, 
HEREDITY, EUGENICS 

THIRTY ILLUSTRATIONS 

THE SEX ORGANS OF MEN (64 plates,* 
15 iflustrations) 

SEX OF WOMEN (3 


* 6 illustrations) 
P OF REPRODUCTION 
0 plane * 3 illustrations) 
FER IZATION AND DEVELO! 
1 plate,* 2 illustrations) 
BEFOR 


E BIRTH (2 
plates,* 4 illustrations) 


* Full-page. 


“| believe it is 
not exaggerating 
to say that dis- 
turbances of the 
sexual apparatus 
cause more men- 
tal anguish and 
emotional upsets, 
aside from physi- 
cal suffering, than 
any other le- 
sions." — Gerard 
L.Moench,M.D. 


i 


Eleven 
full pages of 
photographs 

— * The 


Foreword by 
Gerard L. Moench, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Sugeseiom. New York Post- 
traduate Hospital, Col: University 


“‘Most individuals will profit immensely 

reading every word in this book, be- 
cause it on « thorough under- 
standing of the sex life of both mes and 
women.’ — Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Assn.* 


“This work on the sex life, a collabora- 
tion by two outstanding specialists, gives 
admirably and simply the facts necessary 
for a practical ing of the sex 
impulse, the sex organs and the sex set. 
It contains a valuable and beautiful collee- 
tion of photographs.’’ — Private Hospitals. 


“ . . « tives those facts essential to « 
correct tand of sex... very 
aceurate and scientifie account .. . and 
hes the added advantage of being illus- 
trated."” — Medical Times (Leadon). 


membership of the A.M.A. eon- 
sists of approximately 100,000 physicians. 


PRICE $2.50 (postage 15¢ extra) 


EMERSON BOOKS, INC. 


Dept. 4-F 


333 SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
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Fight Tuberculosis 


with modern methods 


If there are hidden shad- 
ows of the disease, they 
are revealed by the pene- 
trating eye of the X-ray. 


HERE were fewer new cases of tubercu- 

losis in 1934. The deathrate from this 
disease in this country was lower than ever 
before. But this good news from those who 
are resolutely fighting tuberculosis should 
not blind one to the fact that about 70,000 
persons died last year from tuberculosis and 
that it is still the leading cause of death be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and forty-five. 


When the suspicious symptoms begin to 
appear—undue fatigue, chest pains, loss of 
weight, a cough that hangs on, blood spit- 
ting—no time should be lost in getting an 
expert diagnosis. The value of such early 
diagnosis, aided by laboratory tests, X-rays 
or fluoroscope, is reflected by the increase 
in the number of complete recoveries. 


Since Dr. Trudeau blazed the trail fifty years 
ago and proved that “consumption” could 


be arrested, untold thousands have been re- ”: 


stored to health by following the treatment 
of fresh air, sunshine, nourishing food and 
REST. 


Physicians, today, have at their command 
another ally—pneumothorax or lung-collaps 
ing treatment which is proving of great 
value in many cases, though not suitable for 
all. The expert can, if he thinks wise, col- 
lapse an infected lung as long as is necessary 
and let the other lung do the breathing. The 
infected lung heals more quickly during its 
enforced rest. This treatment, under com- 
petent and continued medical care, is speed’ 
ing a steadily increasing number of recow 
eries in sanatoria and homes. 


= Tuberculosis, recognized and treated in its 


early stages, can be arrested and controlled 
in most cases. Send for the Metropolitan 
booklet ““Tuberculosis.” Address Booklet 


net Department 435-F. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. LE 
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